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Employers and the Government 


EFORE General Johnson's conferences on the codes 

which began on March 5 have come to a peaceful 
and beneficent close, as we trust they will have, both he 
and many objectors to the whole NRA program will 
probably realize a great truth. That truth can be ex- 
pressed briefly: dissatisfaction with the progress of the 
Recovery program is not based on a conviction that the 
principles underlying the program are unsound. A con- 
trary view has been frequently advanced, most recently 
by John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1924, and a lawyer of high repute. But the point 
of his criticisms is necessarily blunted somewhat, when 
it is remembered that Mr. Davis won his high standing 
in his profession by a devoted and, on the whole, a suc- 
cessful advocacy of the claims of corporations. That his 
view is shared by the country at large is improbable. The 
fact is that much of the criticism leveled against the Re- 
covery program does not arise from a belief that the pro- 
gram goes too far, but that in certain important fields it 
has not been pushed far enough. 

As an outstanding example of the reluctance of the 
Government to “crack down,” the long-continued labor 
quarrels connected with the Weirton, the Budd, and the 
Ford cases, may be submitted. These difficulties are so 
varied, and in their nature and ramifications so complex, 
that they must fill any searcher after a solution with a 
sense of despair. That fact must be remembered in all 
criticisms of the Administration, and also that for the first 
time in the history of this country, an Administration 
has summoned up enough courage to warn entrenched 
capital that the old principle, “ We affirm the right to 
govern our own industries without reference to outsiders,” 
must be totally scrapped. If the companies named, and 
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some others now under fire, were outstanding examples 
of tyranny, the Government's case would be much easier. 
But the facts seem to point the other way, and while the 
evidence is not conclusive, it can be maintained that two, 
at least, of these companies have operated with a fair 
degree of consideration for the rights of their employes. 
A further obstacle to immediate solution is that when 
the companies can make a fair showing of their legal 
rights, they are entitled to their long day in court. These 
facts explain, perhaps justify, the Government's apparent 
unwillingness to “ crack down.” 

But when so much has been said, all has been said for 
the capitalists that can be said. We are inclined to agree 
with Matthew Woll that “ big business,” as a whole, has 
done its best to sabotage the plans of the Administration. 
The small manufacturers, who stand to lose most, have 
cheerfully cooperated. Certain key industries, however, 
have distinguished themselves by an utter lack of willing- 
ness to cooperate for the common good, and by a com- 
plete misunderstanding, to use no harsher term, of the 
rights of the worker. With fatuous complacency they 
assert a discredited laissez-faire philosophy, ignorant of 
the changes that world-wide distress has wrought in men’s 
minds, or unwilling to admit their existence. As we have 
held for years, the greatest impulse to Communism is not 
given by soap-box orators, but by stupid capitalists. 

It is not our intention to pass judgment on the labor 
troubles in the Ford plants at Edgewater, N. J., and at 
Chester, Pa. It is possible, but not probable, that the 
workers have a weak case. But there can be no doubt 
that in declining the invitation of the Labor Board to 
cooperate in investigating the complaints of the workers, 
the Ford Company merits the severest censure. The case 
turns upon the right of the workers to bargain collective- 
ly through unions of their choice. Upon a solution of 
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the difficulties connected with the exercise of this right 
depends in very large part the welfare of the employer, 
as well as that of the worker and of the community. The 
reply of the Ford Company, that since it had already sub- 
mitted sufficient testimony, it would take no part in the 
conference, may mirror nothing more reprehensible than 
stupidity. But, in the words of the Federal investigator, 
William H. Davis, the effect of this refusal was to make 
impossible a speedy settlement of the difficulties, and an 
incidental effect was to present this industrial concern as 
holding fast td the arrogant attitude of the old capitalists, 
expressed in the words, “ We have nothing to arbitrate.” 

The relation of Section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act to 
the welfare of industry and of the worker cannot be 
stressed too strongly. Perhaps it is not essential that the 
company union shall be outlawed explicitly and by name, 
but it is essential that the workers shall be protected in 
their right freely to choose one union to represent them. 
Industrialists of the old school would like nothing better 
than a split into a majority and a minority union in a 
given industry, since they could pit one against the other, 
to their own profit. The economic and social devices of 
the Recovery program must not be wrested from their 
true purpose, to form a legal method of increasing profits 
at the expense of wages. They must be used to put or- 
ganized labor on a plane of equality with organized 
capital, and to lay the foundation stone of a permanent 
industrial democracy. 


Injustice in Ohio 


N February 14 the legislature of Ohio voted to ex- 

clude from the benefits of a new school tax 171,000 
children in the Catholic parish schools. The vote was 56 
to 49 in favor of the parish schools, but as a vote of two- 
thirds was required for the enabling Amendment, justice 
to the Catholic children, the future citizens of the State, 
was withheld. 

As the Catholic Universe Bulletin justly points out, 
this vote is a nullification of the Ordinance of 1787 for 
the Government of the Northwest Territory, of which 
the State of Ohio is part. In that Act, the most remark- 
able contribution of the Congress of the Confederation 
to our American State papers, it was provided that “ re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” It 
was further provided that the Constitution of any State 
which might be formed out of this Territory, should 
harmonize with the principles of the Ordinance, and under 
that condition Ohio was admitted to the Union. 

It will be noted, as we have frequently pointed out, 
that in the minds of the Americans who drew up the 
Ordinance, the school was a normal means of teaching 
religion and morality. It was that to our fathers, and it 
remained unchanged until the influence of a philosophy 
imported chiefly from Germany expelled the teaching of 
religion and morality from the American school. In law, 
the public schools of Ohio are the sole beneficiaries of 
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the money of the people. Logically, and in the intent of 
the framers of the Ordinance, they have no right to this 
support, since they do not inculcate religion and morality 
which are “necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 

The parish schools did not ask the State to assume their 
entire support. They merely asked not to be excluded 
from the benefits of a tax to be levied upon all citizens, 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics. But the secular school 
is never willing to compete with the Catholic school on a 
fair basis. It must have special favors and complete and 
liberal support, or it fails utterly. The Ohio legislature 
has repealed the Northwest Ordinance, and it has also 
repealed the law of common justice. 


Federal Pay Cuts 


S the student of politics reviews the career of Senator 

Borah, of Idaho, he finds material for the story of 

a stormy petrel. Some critics may prefer to say that the 

Senator’s career is, rather, the story of a man who has 

somehow failed to marshal his undoubted powers to sup- 

port great causes, and to fight the battle on that line, 
undaunted by dangers, and unterrified by reverses. 

But even a clock that has stopped is right twice in 
twenty-four hours. In his stand on restoring the wage 
cut for Federal employes, Senator Borah, in our opinion, 
is twice right. He contends that the fifteen-per-cent re- 
duction in wages should be abolished, but with a dis- 
tinction. His distinction is that wages below $6,000 
should be restored to the former level at once, but that 
all wages above that figure should continue to bear the 
cut. 

This is close to the principle which has been championed 
in this Review, and by every man with a well-developed 
sense of fairness, ever since our multitudinous govern- 
ments, city, State, and Federal, began to cut the wages 
of public officials. If our return to normal conditions 
depends upon increasing the purchasing power of the 
public, then all wages should be increased. If an increase 
is simply not possible, then the old level should be main- 
tained. But if even this, in given cases, is impossible, 
then the cuts should be arranged according to a scale 
which minimizes inconvenience and averts distress. Ob- 
viously, this calls for a graduated scale, which rates the 
cut according to the need of the employe, and the amount 
of his wage. 

Unfortunately, no city in the country, as far as we are 
aware, has adopted this plan, and the Federal Government, 
the largest employer of labor in the United States, has 
been the most conspicuous sinner. It is plainly unfair to 
apply the same cut to the salaries of the higher officials, 
many of whom have comfortably large fortunes, and to 
the wage of the postal clerk and the scrubwoman. At 
present, it seems highly probable that Senator Borah’s 
fight for a graduated scale will end in defeat. But it is 
well that the principle has been asserted, for the first time, 
in Congress, even though Congress, for partisan political 
reasons, will have none of it. 
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Messengers from Washington 


INCE President Roosevelt wrote his letter approving 

the child-labor Amendment, it has been said that here- 
after opposition means “ disloyalty.” In the name of all 
that is American, “ disloyalty” to what, “disloyalty” to 
whom? The phrase suggests the highly emotional state 
to which some proponents of the Amendment have been 
reduced; it also reveals their lack of familiarity with 
American political institutions and usages. In this country, 
we owe no “ loyalty ” to any office holder. Our loyalty is 
to the Constitution, and to the institutions established 
under it. During the World War, it was proposed to 
compel all State and city officials to take an oath of loyalty 
to President Wilson, and in at least one Jarge city, the 
absurd oath was exacted from the school teachers. But 
that, of course, was hysteria, as is much of the pleading 
for the child-labor Amendment. 

As for the President’s letter, the explanation, if any is 
needed, is simple. The President merely exercised the 
right which he holds in common with every American 
citizen, of expressing his opinion. The letter means 
nothing more, as the President would be the first to main- 
tain. It would be an ill day for this country if in the 
adoption or rejection of pending legislation, the influence 
of any man, however exalted his office, should count a jot 
more at the polls or in legislative assemblies, than the 
influence of the humblest citizen. 

But the letter opens up a question which is not equally 
simple. To what extent may officials of the Government 
properly take part in recommending legislation ? 

The President is bound by his oath “ from time to time 
{to] give to the Congress Information of the State of 
the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
Nothing is said of recommending legislation to the 
country, but it has occasionally happened that Presidents 
have reported directly to the people, with varying success. 
Jackson stirred up a popular tumult with his attacks on 
the National Bank bill, although, as a rule, he used others 
as mouthpieces. Without appealing to the country, or to 
Congress either, Lincoln suspended legislation when he 
deemed this necessary, and thought himself justified in 
overlooking the Constitution at awkward moments, to 
save the Constitution. His successor, Andrew Johnson, 
actually took the stump in defense of his policies, which 
were substantially those of Lincoln, with the lamentable 
result that the most radical elements in the North scourged 
the South for the next ten years. In more recent times, 
President Wilson undertook a speaking campaign across 
the country which resulted in a physical breakdown, and 
the refusal of the country to accept his post-War policies. 
His earlier appeal, asking the country to return a Demo- 
cratic Congress, was also a failure. 

It is of course inconceivable that any member of the 
Supreme Court should express an opinion on pending 
legislation, and all but inconceivable that any member of 
Congress should fail to express his. But what of the 
heads of the Federal Departments? 
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In recent years, these gentlemen—and a lady—are 
beginning to act as messengers from Washington, inter- 
preting to the country the President’s mind. That this is 
a political gain, or even a real advantage to the Adminis- 
tration, is open to question. The Postmaster General 
spent much time in the first six months of his incumbency, 
traveling about the country to urge legislatures to repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Since repeal was a foregone 
conclusion, it may be doubted whether Mr. Farley’s labors 
were worth the candle. The emotional efforts of Miss 
Perkins to secure an organic change in the fundamental 
law constitute a somewhat different case. Her customary 
citation of the authority of the President, and her insist- 
ence on his wish that this child-labor Amendment be 
adopted, seem to foreshadow an era, happily not at hand, 
in which we shall be asked to accept legislation, State and 
Federal, dictated at Washington. 

Perhaps this is rating the matter too seriously, but in 
these full days Secretaries should find enough work at 
their desks to keep them fairly busy. However this may 
be, the experience of the past seems to show that the 
country looks with suspicion upon legislation urged too 
insistently by office holders. On the whole, that suspicion 
is healthy. 


A Model Workingman 


T is well on in the month of March, and we have said 

nothing about St. Joseph. No doubt the alert piety of 
our readers has supplied for the omission, but it was a 
serious oversight. For in these dark days, dark even 
though hope illumines the horizon, minds will find solace 
and new courage in thinking of this just man, the car- 
penter of Galilee. 

The Eternal God chose Joseph for the highest office, 
save one, that man could assume, when He made him the 
head of the Holy Family. Great as was the dignity of 
this office, it entailed precisely those duties which today 
fall to thousands of fathers of families. It was his 
sublime task, as it was his simple duty, to keep a roof 
over the heads of Mary and of her Divine Child, to 
provide food for them, and rest, and the frugal comforts 
of a little home. So Joseph knew what hard work was, 
and he knew the anxious hours when he sought for work, 
and could find none. 

The hard part had always been his lot. In the months 
before the Child Jesus came to gladden all the world by 
the sweetness of His smile, Joseph was “ troubled,” for 
the mystery that had been announced to Our Blessed 
Lady through the ministry of the Angel, was yet con- 
cealed from him. On the night when they went up 
together to Bethlehem, it was hard to go from door to 
door, and find no lodging. As the darkness fell, and her 
hour was at hand, all that he could find for her was a 
stable, a place of beasts; it was hard, he thought, that 
there was no place to lay the Divine Child except the 
manger. Joseph then, as before and afterwards, felt the 
pain that comes when those whom we love are in want. 

Over the years of the Sacred Childhood the Scriptures 
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have drawn a veil. We know that it was broken by the 
Flight into Egypt, but when that Flight took place, or how 
long it lasted, we shall not know with certainty until we can 
ask Joseph himself in our Father’s House. But this we 
know, that although Joseph was “troubled,” his faith 
never wavered. He could fail, but he knew that God’s 
Providence could never fail. Contented, he toiled in his 
shop, and his life was work, and prayer, and love, and 
perfect trust in God. 

For all who labor and are oppressed, and particularly 
for all whose hearts are bowed down with fear because 
they can find no work, may Joseph, the man whose lot on 
earth was hard, obtain from his Divine Foster Son the 
comfort and the strength they sorely need. But all of us 
can look to him for guidance in this life, and through his 
intercession can count upon an ending that will be made 
happy, as his was, by the presence of Mary our Mother 
and of Jesus, Our Saviour. 
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Note and Comment 











Third Order of 
St. Dominic 


URING these days they have been holding in Rome 

a world congress of the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
in preparation for the celebration at Bologna of the 
seventh centenary of the canonization of the illustrious 
Founder. In this way the activities of the Dominican 
Tertiaries will be correlated and directed for the new age, 
under the new Constitution given them by the present 
Pope eleven years ago. It is not quite generally known 
that the members of the Third Order actually are an 
integral part of the Order of Friars Preachers, though 
naturally they do not form a Religious Order in the 
technical sense of that term. They do, however, bind 
themselves by membership to a life of perfection as lay- 
men in the world, and, as the Master General of the Order 
pointed out in his recent Encyclical, besides working for 
their own sanctification, they exercise a real lay apostolate 
in the family, the parish, and society in general, according 
to the spirit of St. Dominic. Thus they are, according to 
the letter of the Papal Secretary of State of March 30, 
1931, an integral part of that Catholic Action which the 
present Pope has so much at heart. In common with other 
Third Orders, the Sodality of Our Lady, and other 
religious associations, they enjoy the title of “ auxiliary ” 
bodies, which, with the “ fundamental” organizations, 
make up the whole body of Catholic Action itself. It is 
true that these auxiliary societies often have a spiritual 
function as their primary aim, and that family and social 
action are with them secondary, but, since they are usually 
composed of an élite, it is from their number that Catholic 
Action will ordinarily draw its leaders. It is there that 
these leaders will find the spiritual inspiration and the 
strength that w'll enable the whole of Catholic Action to 
carry on its enterprises, national and local, with the nec- 
essary self-sacrifice and supernatural vigor. After all, 
the success of Catholic Action will depend on the fulness 
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and beauty of the individual lives of the men and women 
that fill up its ranks. 


Liturgy In 
The Seminaries 


HAT an effective movement for the revival of the 

liturgy must begin with the seminaries is plain to all 
who have interested themselves therein. The participation 
of the Faithful in the Mass, the restoration of Sunday 
High Mass and Vespers, of feasts and fasts to their place 
of honor, and the better knowledge of the Sacraments and 
the sacramentals, can only be accomplished if a sure and 
intelligent foundation has been laid among the future 
servants of the altar. In the report of the St. Paul 
convention of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, in 1933, Father Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. 
John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minn., shows both the why 
and the how of such a course. In his opinion, “ a success- 
ful promotion of the liturgical movement in our seminaries 
can and should be brought about without, however, neces- 
sarily increasing the number of hours already devoted to 
the liturgy class as such . . . and without uselessly clutter- 
ing the already too heavy seminary curriculum of studies 
with a further variety of extra classes in liturgy, and 
finally, without adding anything even to their religious 
exercises.” Dom Schoenbechler relies not so much on a 
burdensome mass of technical instructions as upon im- 
planting in the mind of the young Levite a clear under- 
standing of the total relation of his life, as a priest, to the 
liturgy ; and the practical implications contained therein. 
Such an understanding cannot fail to exert a profound 
influence upon the piety and scholarship of the young 
priest: and the fruits of this rapidly growing movement 
in the seminaries themselves will soon be apparent. 


Fighting Fire 
With Fire 

HE coronation on March | of Henry Pu-Yi, of the 

many names, as Emperor of the puppet State of 
Manchukuo, brings with it the uncomfortable feeling that 
this gorgeous event merely advances this country closer to 
the disagreeable decision whether or not to recognize his 
Imperial Majesty’s realm. The ugly alternatives of boy- 
cott or recognition still loom large. The bluster of the 
Soviet military preparations is not necessary in order to 
emphasize this necessity. Japan’s spokesmen pooh-pooh 
these warlike rumblings. But they are exceedingly anxious 
to gain American approval for their blunt disregard of the 
League of Nations and the international conscience of the 
world. It is all the more unfortunate, then, for the 
ultimate justice of the Japanese cause—jf such justice 
there be—that their appeals to America, or rather their 
attempts to distract from the Manchurian situation have 
leaned so strongly to materialistic motives. In the scholarly 
report on Manchuria, recently issued in pamphlet form by 
the Asia Committee of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace (1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.), the author of the report, Elizabeth M. Lynskey, 
Ph.D., deplores that the clever speeches of M. Matsuoka, 
former chief Japanese delegate to the League of Nations, 
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made “their appeal to the motives of greed, fear, and 
materialism. Like the arguments of recent lectures, they 
stress cash utilitarianism.’”” The unwisdom of this may 
dawn upon Ambassador Hayashi, recently come with 
beaming countenance and merry wisecracks to our shores. 
He will find that while realism pays, it is poor realism, in 
the end, to fight materialistic fire with fire. 


Consolation or 
Prevention? 


[* the great Empire State, according to the American 
Agriculturist, the law in its mercy still allows the 
following items to the debtor stripped of his worldly 
goods: 

Stoves for the dwelling together with one sewing machine and 
it: appurtenances. Item—the family Bible, family pictures, and 
school books used in or by the family and other books not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars in value. Item—a seat or pew occupied by the 
judgment debtor or the family in a place of public worship. 
Item—one team of horses and tools not exceeding $250 in value. 
Item—ten sheep with their fleeces, one cow, two swine together 
with food for these animals for sixty days; also food, fuel, and oil 
for the family for sixty days. Also bedding and bedsteads neces- 
sary for their use together with cooking utensils, one table, six 
chairs, six knives, six forks, six spoons, six tea cups, six saucers, 
one sugar dish, one milk pot, one tea pot, one coal scuttle, one 
shovel, and one lamp. 

That his parishioners be not brought down to these 
“ precise and formal ” provisions of the law—even though 
they do generously safeguard for the debtor his pew in 
Church—Father B. J. Reilly, pastor of Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church, Queens Village, N. Y., has spent $1,500 
out of a $2,800 fund collected by him on a “ Save-A- 
Home” plan, through which some thirty families have 
been protected against foreclosures during the depression. 
For this Father Reilly has gained a communication from 
President Roosevelt himself. Father Reilly conducts a 
special novena for the protection of homes in the local 
community. Many another home in this country would 
be saved if prayer were combined with forethought, 
inspiration, and work on Father Reilly’s model. 


Tabloid Review 
of February 


UERILE Policemen: Illinois patrolman, fifteen years 

in service and thrice decorated for heroism, is 
scathingly rebuked by court for “ acting like a child” in 
difficult arrest, while Haverstraw mayor, newly elected, 
confers commission as deputy sheriff and official gold 
badge on four-year-old niece, Patricia, making her 
youngest police officer in country. Rewards of Religion: 
Thirsty citizen of Tulsa withdraws name from parish 
register and gives up church because his minister claims 
no man who drinks liquor can be religious, while White 
Plains butler, attending Buchmanist meeting and publicly 
confessing drunkenness, boasts that he “ finally turned to 
Christ ” and now holds keys to his mistress’s wine cellar. 
Pornographic Paradox: Brooklyn police raid burlesque 
show, arresting three women for obscene and lubricious 
performance, while star in Metropolitan’s new opera 
admits to newspapers that she intends to give such a vivid 
rendition of her Venus scene that “every red-blooded 
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he-man in audience will want to climb up over footlights.”’ 
Blockheaded Believers: Glasgow congregation discharged 
its minister of the gospel, a woman, because she entered 
matrimony and gave birth to a child, while Aimee 
MacPherson, announcing enthusiastic approval of steril- 
ization, admits that her Angelus temple congregations are 
mainly composed of idiots. Saints in Cellophane: A play 
about religious faith written by the nation’s most articulate 
and sincere dramatist is withdrawn on account of poor 
patronage, while crowds jam another theatre lobby to hear 
Ignatius Loyola and Theresa of Avila sing a libretto 
beginning, “ Let Lucy Lily Lily Lucy. Let Lucy Lily.” 
Courts and Comics: lowa cartoonist appeals to jurist to 
save him from kidnappers threatening injury to his body, 
while New York jurist devotes long passage in judicial 
decision to description of physical charms of Betty Boop. 


A City 
Railroad 


ERHAPS it is not generally known that a railroad 

situated entirely within the city of New York is one 
of the wealthiest and most important in the country. The 
road is the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. It operates 
most of the subways, and although its trackage is only a 
little more than 100 miles, in the valuation of its proper- 
ties it is fifth among American railways. In gross 
receipts, it stands fourteenth, although the passenger fare 
is only five cents, and the company uses no freight, 
baggage, mail, or Pullman cars. But in any year, the 
I.R.T. carries about thirty-per-cent more passengers than 
all the steam railways in the United States combined. An 
idea of the size of this city system can be gained by a 
comparison with the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
which traverses twelve States, but exceeds the I.R.T. by 
only eight per cent in property valuation, and takes in only 
half as much passenger revenue. Just why a company 
with almost a monopoly of subway travel in New York 
cannot meet its obligations, but must go into receivership, 
is one of the many mysteries which the Senate Judiciary 
Committee proposes to study. The prime interest of the 
Senate, however, is to ascertain the truth of the claim 
that the Federal Courts and the Federal bankruptcy jaws 
have been used illegitimately for the benefit of certain 
powerful financial groups, and to the serious detriment 
of smaller holders of the road’s securities. 
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New Hope for Farming 


CHARLES Morrow WILSON 


a family-sized apple orchard. The orchard was 

faithfully fruitful. Each autumn my father and 
I would harvest a double binful of apples for winter 
consumption and benefit. 

But these apples showed an unfortunate vulnerability 
to a strange rot. Slowly the plague would take them and 
gradually the delicious fruit would show unappetizing 
specks of brown which would keep spreading with the 
progress of winter. My own notion was to re-sort and 
throw away all contaminated members after the first month 
of storage, and hope that the rest would stay unmolested. 
But my father, a thrifty husbandman, figured to use first 
those apples that showed signs of rot. We did this, and 
the rot spread at almost the rate of apple consumption, 
with the result that we ate partially rotten apples all 
winter. 

It seems to me that this homely saga of ailing apples 
is tremendously applicable to American agriculture, 1919 
to 1933. 

American earth has been faithfully fruitful and Ameri- 
can husbandmen have been faithfully diligent. But the 
fruits of agriculture have been plagued with a persisting 
rot which has robbed them of far too much of their de- 
served sweetness. The casual name for this rot is over- 
production. Its appearance has taken the form of market- 
ruining surpluses in practically every major crop. It has 
spread stormy clouds of poverty, unjust buying power, 
foreclosure, and despair throughout the colorful and 
majestic wonderlands of American agriculture. It has 
kept at least one good jump ahead of rational consump- 
tion. It has played a mammoth part in raising farm-mort- 
gage debt from $4,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000, in 
nourishing the Abe Lincoln tradition which has taken 
millions of our most talented farm youth away from 
farms, of robbing dignity and security from the basic 
American tradition. 

The origin and growth of this agrarian rot is easily 
discernible. During the World War, Europe was tem- 
- porarily loser of about 50,000,000 acres of productive 
farm lands. America promptly added approximately 50,- 
000,000 acres to her farming domain. American farm- 
ing stayed in high gear. Even though we changed from 
a debtor to a creditor nation, even though nationalism 
and trade stagnation gripped the world, rural America 
kept its 350,000,000 growing acres. Obviously this was 
at least 50,000,000 too many, as ruinous surpluses of every 
important crop proved. 

But rugged individualism could offer no panaceas. The 
ship of agriculture was left to smash on the reefs of 
habitual anarchy in production. The farmer was damned 
vaguely for failure to cooperate, even though he lacked 
leadership or classification, even though colleges, sales 
technique, high finance, and professional advisers con- 
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tinued to list increased production as increased virtue, even 
though absence of farm profits and leanness of farm 
wages made acreage reduction virtually impossible for the 
average individual land holder. By tradition and source, 
agriculture is a rather taciturn trade. It endures and sub- 
sides and hopes—up to a rather mysterious saturation 
point. Then farm realms become cradles of revolution. 

The New Deal for farming is surely revolutionary in 
several respects. But strangely enough its birth is not 
directly agrarian. Its appearance preceded the rural ex- 
plosion. Its tenets are shaped largely by the theoretic 
economist, aligned with the practical politician and the 
prophet of social justice. It is based on a common estimate 
that agricultural solvency must generally underwrite na- 
tional solvency. It is a nation-wide recognition of the 
absolute necessity of a planned agriculture that may be 
coordinated to an era of prevailing nationalism. In pre- 
senting the Emergency Farm Bill to Congress last Spring, 
the President said: “I tell you frankly that it is a step 
along an untrodden path.” 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, and radical 
sympathizer with rural America, added : 

For the past thirteen years American agriculture has been 
headed squarely for the ditch. We must use steering mechanism 
to head out to a dependable road, and the fact that we must now 
go backwards for a spell in order to locate that road, is no more 
than traveler’s luck. 

On June 12, 1933, the Farm Bill became law, and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration came to us from 
out of nowhere. Since then the agrarian pageant has 
played on, dramatic, comic, pathetic at times, but un- 
varyingly significant. Sage despots of high finance have 
stamped and roared absolutely without avail. Orthodox 
mules of the Southland, long accustomed to being whipped 
for stepping on cotton rows, have steadfastly refused to 
plow under the hallowed crops. Chieftains in Wallace’s 
headquarters brigade have crossed spears and lances. 
Harvard economists have been profoundly shocked. A 
Negro patriot plowed under half his cotton crop and re- 
fused to take a penny of reduction bounty, declaring that 
whatever Mistan Roosevelt wanted him to do, he craved 
to do without charge. 

Farm indices have risen inspiringly. Wheat during the 
past year has risen from 30 to 70 cents a bushel; corn 
from 10 to 30 cents. The price of pork and cotton have 
climbed from 50 to 80 per cent from their ruinous lows 
of a year ago. Farm products generally now stand in the 
close neighborhood of 70 per cent of their pre-War pur- 
chasing power, which is a step-up of some 24 per cent. 
What is more, the farm index is keeping good pace with 
the cost-of-living index. Milk wars and stray spurts of 
agrarian disorder are abating. Foreclosures are decreas- 
ing slightly as Federal refinancing of farm mortgages be- 
comes more pliable and more generally used. 

But if I am sure of anything at all, I am most certainly 
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sure that American agriculture can never be adequately 
defined in terms of statistics. As I see it, productive earth 
is more essentially a spiritual commodity. Its most essen- 
tial resource lies in its age-tested ability to give spiritual 
nurture to him who turns to it in his struggle against 
powers that would destroy him. 

The country at large recognizes that the old and proven 
refuge of land still waits. The farm movement continues. 
During the past three years the farming realms have 
virtually regained their loss in population suffered during 
the uproarious ’twenties. As a casual try-out, the Admin- 
istration appropriated a loan fund of $25,000,000 for sub- 
sistence homesteads. Bona-fide applications for such loans 
have already totaled more than $3,000,000,000. Valuable 
advisory surveys on landward feasibilities have been pro- 
vided by such competent groups as the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and the American Country Life Association. 
Experimental land-colonization projects, peopled by citi- 
zens whom cities and industries no longer need, are in 
progress throughout the country, as America’s farmer 
census climbs by 6,000,000; as agriculture steers for its 
proven port of fair subsistence in return for fair labor 
and sane planning. 

City saturation is returning to farms a fairer propor- 
tion of the most valuable personnel of rural youth. In all, 
the asset column of the New Deal for farming is a lengthy 
one, bolstered by unsuppressible statistics. 

The value of the 1933 harvest is $1,000,000,000 great- 
er than that of the 1932. Acreage limitation bounties, re- 
payable by middleman’s “ processing taxes,” have already 
given or are in the process of giving some half a billion 
dollars of cash bounties to raisers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
hogs, and tobacco, and promise to add another billion to 
the rural cash flow by February, 1935. 

But we began by reciting the homely simile of market- 
plaguing surpluses of basic crops. Even in the new pros- 
pectus, the fruits of American agriculture are still blighted 
by the dilemma of surpluses. While the AAA grinds out 
joyous tidings of domestic allotment, the ever-conserva- 
tive and frequently glum Bureau of Crop Estimates in- 
timates that final verification will show that the physical 
volume total of 1933 crops will prove to be very nearly, if 
not fully, as great as the 1932 crops. 

Here re-enters a more somber theme. In his new re- 
port, the Secretary of Agriculture confesses that while the 
farmer’s reception of domestic allotment has been most 
gratifying, the nation still holds at least 40,000,000 too 
many farmed acres. And the Secretary is far too con- 
sistent a helmsman to allow his nationalistic steering to 
be overcome by temporary if vacillating increase in farm 
exports, which during last October actually came within 
three per cent of the pre-War level, thanks to exception- 
ally heavy shipments of cotton to France, Japan, and 
Russia. He continues to cling to the wheel with his Jef- 
fersonian stubbornness. 

And he continues to epitomize the agrarian sentiments 
of the White House and the New Deal generally. Over- 
production stays the tragic undertone of the prevailing 
drama of agriculture, and just now the curtain is rising 
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upon what may well prove to be the drama’s most striking 
scene. 

This new play is labeled the Emergency Surplus Cor- 
poration (ESC), which is a sort of emblematic offspring 
of the AAA, RFC, and NRA. Its scope allows not only 
Government purchase of surplus crops, but also Govern- 
ment purchase and retirement of surplus farm land. 

The latter function is strikingly new, a sweeping ex- 
pedient recognizing the fact that our frontiers have 
tumbled into the Pacific, that the total acreage of surplus- 
producing land is finally limited, that if the Government 
cannot reduce crop volume rapidly enough by paying 
rentals in the form of reduction bounties, then it can fight 
the blight of over-production by outright purchase. 

Government buying of farm land might be branded as 
Socialism or polite Sovietism or some other such “ ism.” 
Secretary Wallace has another explanation. He says it is 
just plain horse sense and sound business; that in view 
of tumbled land values, low interest rates, and high land 
rentals already being paid as reduction bounties, the Gov- 
ernment can handsomely afford to buy marginal land at 
prevailing cheap prices and gradually retire it from use, 
thereby building toward a sound agricultural future by 
protecting the farmer against the more predatory results 
of his own individuality in planting and harvesting. 

The play goes on. From Washington comes this dis- 
patch : 

President Roosevelt was represented in Administration circles 
today as having approved a new and permanent policy under 
which some 50,000,000 acres of submarginal lands would be re- 
tired from cultivation at a cost of about $350,000,000. 

Speaking of this retirement policy, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell said: 

The area of land in production would be sufficiently limited to 
be operated at its utmost efficiency without flooding markets and 
destroying exchange ability. . . . Something of this sort seems 
much more reasonable than the present emergency program of 
blanket reductions. It may be expected that as sharp necessity is 
relieved and our future needs for the land becomes more clearly 
defined, the emergency efforts will gradually evolve into some pro- 
gram of complete control and efficient utilization. 

The administrative powers of the Emergency Re- 
lief Corporation are apparently adequate, and common 
prophecy has it that actual land buying will very prob- 
ably begin early in the second quarter of 1934, whether or 
not the new Congress is asked to make special appropria- 
tion for the buying. Legally speaking, the Corporation 
could obtain funds from the Public Works Administra- 
tion through an executive order of the President. 

Secretary Wallace painstakingly suggests that retire- 
ment of marginal land will be a very gradual cure for the 
disease of surpluses; that its enactment will necessitate 
revision of homestead law and public domain control ; that 
the program must be of long-time nature, in many cases 
actual possession of land by the Government must be de- 
layed until the demise of farmers now occupying it; that 
in no instance would present occupants be forced to move, 
though attractive inducements would be offered them to do 
so. He adds that the cooperation and sympathy, not only 
of Congress, but also on the part of local and State gov- 
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ernments, will be necessary for convincing success of the 
dramatic undertaking. 

The Secretary is completely straightforward in saying 
that while he believes foreign markets will gradually turn 
better, there is no real reason to believe that the United 
States will ever duplicate her pre-War status as exporter 
of farm crops and therefore justify tillage of her 50,- 
000,000 surplus farm acres. He suggests that all Fed- 
eral supervision of land, including national forest re- 
serves, reclamation projects, public domain, and subsis- 
tence homesteads may be unified to the end of helping 
rather than hurting the sub-marginal farmer or the city 
drifter who craves a subsistence homestead as a route to 
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freedom of doles and charities. That is, new refugees to 
the farm realm might be helped by the Government to 
occupy better lands upon which they could raise crops for 
their own and immediate use. In this way, farming as a 
productive profession, and farming as a means of sub- 
sistence might be separated, at individual choice. 

Call this dreaming, if you like. Call it moon madness, if 
you like. Land retirement stands as the newest choice of 
the New Deal for agriculture. It also is an untrodden 
path. But the ways of farming, if realistically old, are 
also proving themselves romantically new, just as is life 
generally in this glamorous year 1934. And untrodden 
paths have already led us to new vistas of hope. 


Unfaithful Lawyers 


I. MaurIcE WorMSER 


N an editorial entitled “ Bankers and Lawyers,” ap- 
| pearing in the issue of America for January 6, 1934, 

it was stated: “If banks violate the precepts 
of justice by practices which are hardly distinguishable, 
at times, from highway robbery, the bar also attacks jus- 
tice by permitting practices which deprive thousands of 
the remedies which they are entitled to receive from the 
courts.” And an apt and timely warning was_ issued 
against turning “a blind eye on those lawyers to whose 
wiles, excogitated for the benefit of banks and corpora- 
tions, much of our present distress is due.” 

The editorial hits the nail squarely on the head. Law- 
yers too often nowadays are employed by exponents of 
unrestrained greed and chicanery for unworthy ends. 
Slight wonder that respect for lawyers is diminishing! 
How to place them under stricter social and ethical con- 
trol is a basic problem of the New Deal. Rightly used, 
the brains and power of lawyers are not only necessary 
to the conduct of business on a modern scale, they are 
Sut in many instances they have 
been wrongly employed. ‘ Woe unto you, lawyers! for 
ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye entered not 
in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye hindered ” 
(Luke xi, 52). Financial crooks, aided by sharp “ Wall 
Street’ lawyers who can always find a loophole in the 
corporation and banking laws—crooks no more respectable 
because of the fact that they generally are (or were) 
millionaires—have, in plain speech, used the skill and 
talents of lawyers to mulct the public at large. 

Corporate skullduggery could not survive for a day 
without legal aid. The list of offenses against the public 
weal, of which the recent debacle of the Insull utility 
companies is perhaps the most striking illustration, is a 
long and grave one. The pyramiding of corporate in- 
terests by the use of subsidiary corporations—a new and 
menacing type of incorporated Frankenstein monsters— 
would not have been possible, or even conceivable, with- 
out the aid of specialists trained in the manipulation and 
evasion of the true spirit of the corporation laws. While 
“the Frankenstein monster” came into the world under 
the unnatural conditions conceived by Mrs. Shelley, cor- 
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porations (and their dummies) of the Insull type are the 
outgrowth of the anti-social practices of corporation heads 
and lawyers. A close and fearless analysis of their dire 
effect upon our communal life has not to this day been 
made by anyone. Yet, as early as 1905, Mr. (now Justice) 
Brandeis had scathingly condemned the lawyers’ mistaken 
emphasis and faulty vision: 

Instead of holding a position of independence, between the 
wealthy and the people, prepared to curb the excesses of either, 
able lawyers have to a large extent, allowed themselves to become 
adjuncts of great corporations and have neglected the obligation 
to use their powers for the protection of the people. [And he 
added :] We hear much of the “corporation lawyer,” and far too 
little of the “ people’s lawyer.” 

Lawyers of the type described by Brandeis have tried 
to make the people believe that the constitution “ protects 
not only vested rights but vested wrongs.’’ Can it be 
wondered that such lawyers create a cancerous condition 
which may well terminate in the profession’s decay and 
death ? 

The New York World-Telegram, in an article on Janu- 
ary 23, 1934, entitled “ Behind The Big Bankers,” pointed 
out that in the rush of investigating the big bankers, it 
seemed to have escaped adequate attention that most of 
the questionable financial deals were planned by certain 
lawyers, saying: 

Time and again in the testimony the names of the same lawyers 
crop up. 

Whether it is a case of rigging a stock-market pool, of escaping 
income-tax payments, of milking railroads by receivership or re- 
organization ruses, of unloading questionable securities on the 
public, of banks using affiliates for improper purposes or some 
other phase of the financial racket, there has usually been some 
powerful Wall Street law firm behind the scenes. 

The brains of our financial system, for good or ill, has been 
chiefly in law offices. 

The wiles of the corporation lawyers, who are prac- 
tically, though not legalistically, incorporated in their giant 
law firms, present a serious problem; one which is far 
more menacing both to the bar and human society than 
such comparatively petty matters as “ambulance chas- 
ing” and crooked bankruptcies. These corporation law- 
yers, oblivious to the welfare of human society, have lent 
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their aid to gigantic financial swindlers and to devious 
manipulations of the most reprehensible character. Thomas 
Carlyle well characterized such materialistic motives as 
pig philosophy. 

Allegiance to business adventurers and to their prac- 
tices has resulted in grave loss of prestige to the Bar. 
Prof. Calvert Magruder, of the Harvard Law School, 
told the Maryland State Bar Association in annual con- 
vention on July 1, 1932: 

It is unfortunate that the best brains of the profession have been 
spent on manipulation of the corporate device for the develop- 
ment of holding companies, security affiliates, mergers, non-voting 
stock, and investment trusts, at the behest of financial adventurers 
who have thereby attained control of vast pools of wealth con- 
tributed by the generous public. 

In reviewing “ Frankenstein, Incorporated,” in which 
I called attention to the iniquities committed by certain 
State legislatures which have accepted whatever amend- 
ments to their corporation laws have been handed to them 
by a number of outstanding law firms, acting boldly in 
the interest of their promoter clients, Prof. James C. 
Bonbright, who teaches the subject of finance at Colum- 
bia University, said in the Columbia Law Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1932: 


The very members of the legal profession who have been most 
influential in inducing legislators to pander to the demands of 
their predatory clients are among the most brilliant examples of 
the output of the law schools of Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, and Cornell. These schools have been constantly raising 
their admission requirements so far as concerns scholarly train- 
ing and intellectual acumen. There is no evidence, however, that 
these requirements have raised standards of social conduct beyond 
those very complacent standards which form part of the religion 
of the average president of a bar association. Twenty years ago, 
when everything seemed to be going tolerably well with the world, 
this situation might not have given ground for serious misgivings. 
Today, when the very foundation of our social system, and there- 
fore of our legal institutions, is threatened with a breakdown due 
to its own inefficiency, the leading law schools of the country must 
assume a responsibility that they have hitherto neglected in the 
education of lawyers for decent citizenship. 

Certain law schools have shown a social-minded at- 
titude, designed to bring about a spirit of genuine pro- 
fessional leadership, but it is essential in order to achieve 
concrete results that all the law schools and their ex- 
perienced teachers must place upon the student body, and 
the younger graduates, the burden of realizing that the 
leaders of the bar, as well as the ordinary lawyers, owe 
a definite fiduciary obligation to the community. If this 
obligation is not realized, the tide of public resentment 
against that portion of the bar which misleads “ big busi- 
ness ” will become too strong to resist. 

Possibly one or two illustrations of the devices em- 
ployed by astute corporation attorneys will prove helpful. 

Many years ago, under the spur of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “ big stick,” Congress passed a law commonly known 
as the Hepburn Act, which contains a clause called the 
“Commodities Clause,” which was intended to prevent 
railroad companies from transporting articles which they 
themselves owned or controlled. It provided in part: 

It snall be unlawful for any railroad company to transport from 
any State . . . to any other State . . . any article . . . manufac- 
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tured, mined, or produced by it, or under its authority, or which 
it may own in whoie or in part, or in whieh it may have any in- 
terest, direct or indirect. . 

When this law was enacted many of the great railroad 
companies owned large beds of anthracite coal and were 
carrying this coal in inter-State commerce from their 
mines to tidewater. In order to evade the new law, pur- 
suant to skilful legal advice, the railroad companies or- 
ganized subsidiary coal companies and transferred the 
nominal title of their mines to these coal companies. They 
controlled the coal companies ; owned practically all their 
stock, and, in effect, used them as dummies and devices 
in order to evade the purport and effect of the law. 

After many years of litigation the Supreme Court of 
the United States, speaking through the late Chief Jus- 
tice White, held that no such evasion could succeed ; that 
the railroad companies could not do through such agencies 
or instrumentalities that which the statute forbade them 
from doing, and stripped the mask from the artificial 
smoke screens created by the lawyers. Yet, very recently, 
practically the same device was used by a great national 
banking corporation in order to deal in its own stock. The 
bank, although prohibited by law from buying and deal- 
ing in its own stock, lent certain brokers over $20,000,000 
in 1929 in order to purchase bank stock for the account of 
a securities company which was directly affiliated with the 
bank. The Federal law forbids a bank to trade in its own 
stock. Banks were never intended by Congress to have 
the authority to gamble in stocks, and surely not in their 
own stock. Yet, the bank, through the legal subterfuge 
(created by counsel) of an affiliated company, owned and 
completely controlled by the shareholders of the bank, 
was dealing in the stock market. Even more amazing, the 
subsidiary company at one time in 1929 technically “ sold 
short” the stock of the parent bank. Such devices are 
thoroughly reprehensible and socially dangerous. 

The lawyers who organize corporations, affiliates, sub- 
sidiaries, and dummies for the purpose not of assisting 
human affairs, but of entangling and enmeshing them, re- 
mind the reader of a bit of poetry written many years 
One of the streets in the London Strand abuts on 
the river Thames and is tenanted entirely by lawyers. 
The little poem reads: 


ago. 


At the top of my street the lawyers abound, 
And down at the bottom the barges are found; 
Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 
There’s craft in the river and craft in the street. 

It is necessary that the business lawyer must be made 
to assume an entirely new attitude. Corporation lawyers 
in particular must adopt a new They must 
realize or be forced to realize their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to the community. They must be taught 
that they owe a fiduciary duty to themselves and the com- 
munity, as well as to their corporate clients, and that they 
cannot and should not do for a group of promoters or 
bankers that which they probably would not think of 
doing for themselves or on their own behalf. Without 
such a reformation and reconstruction of the entire out- 
look of this important section of the Bar, no permanent 
reform of big business can be achieved. 


“credo.” 
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Clancy Inc., Humanitarian 


James WILLIAM Fitz Patrick 


struction Company, Incorporated, and known to his 

family as ‘“‘ Clancy Inc.,” let the newspaper he had 
been reading drop despairingly into his lap as he caught 
the tag end of the telephone conversation. 

‘Why fawther will be flattered,” treacled “ Gerald ” to 
the speaker on the other end of the wire. “ Not at all. 
It'll be a pleasure, reahlly.” 

‘“Who’s that, and what'll I be flatthered about?” de- 
manded Terence. His son’s affectation of speech was al- 
most as irritating as was his insistence on calling himself 
‘* Gerald ” instead of the Jeremiah he had been christened. 

“Mrs. Sin-George,” explained ‘“ Gerald.” “ She’s run- 
ning in to see you. You better brush up a bit hadn’t you, 
payter?”’ 

“| know no Sin George,” protested “ Clancy Inc.” 
“Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Simon Saint George, Junior,” elaborated Cather- 
ine, without looking up from the game of solitaire she 
was fighting in front of the open fire. “ Sin, Clancy Inc., 
is short for saint. It’s an old English custom. She’s the 
lady chairman of every nuisance society in town. She 
runs them all from anti-tuberculosis to mad dogs. Any- 
thing between politics, pups, and pests is right down her 
alley. She is the community dragon slayer and, if you 
ask me, she’s poison ivy, plus.” 

“You don’t even know her,” said “ Gerald ” loftily. 

“Don’t I, though,” snapped his sister. “‘ You forget 
the row I had with that tonsil jerkers’ outfit she’s the 
president of when they tried to shanghai my Rinacci kids 
into the reformatory. Don’t know her, eh? I’d know her 
hide in a tannery.” 

“ Katie!’ reproved her mother. 

“Enough!” announced Terence. “Are you two 
talkin’ be anny chance av ould Simon Saint Jarge’s 
daughter-in-law? Him that runs the lumber yard and 
got arrested for settin’ fire to it for the insurance? ”’ 

“ Boy, what a memory you've got,” chuckled Catherine. 

“ That’s not fair, payter,” protested “Gerald.” “ You 
know perfectly well that the jury acquitted him. Besides, 
we do a lot of business with young Simon and we can’t 
afford to antagonize his wife. She’s the most important 
and progressive woman in the community.” 

“ Nevertheless, she is still poison ivy,” insisted Cath- 
erine. “ Don’t say I didn’t warn you, Clancy Inc.” 

“ Whisht the both av ye!” ordered Terence. “ Is there 
no place left on the face av the airth where a man can 
read his paper in peace and quiet without bein’ disturbed 
be bickerin’ children and—and—” 

“Tonsil jerkers?” suggested Catherine. 

“ Jealous,” sneered her brother. 

“T said enough and whin I say enough it manes 
enough!” interrupted Terence. It was seldom his good- 
humored voice took on that note of command and it was 
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an indication that he must be listened to. “ You, Kate, 
mind your tongue. "Tis too sharp whin it’s dullest. And 
you, me bould laddy buck, don’t be tellin’ people I'll be 
flatthered before you find out whether I will or I won't. 
What does that wan want av me?” 

“She didn’t say,” answered “ Gerald” sulkily. “ Just 
that it was something very important.” 

“It’s a touch, Clancy Inc.” Catherine informed him. 
“If I were you I’d scram.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” conceded Terence. “I have 
somethin’ important to do meself come to think av it. It’s 
to finish the paper I’ve been tryin’ to read for the lasht 
hour. The three av ye can intertain the runner in.” 

“You can’t duck out like that, fawther,” protested 
“Gerald.” “ You heard me make the engagement. You’re 
not going to let me down, I hope.” | 

“Certainly I’ll not,” promised Terence too graciously. 
“Tm not goin’ far. Just to the kitchen beyant for me 
daily quota av journalistic culture.” He tucked the news- 
paper under his arm and stood up. “ And I'll be brushed 
up to the Queen’s taste whin I come back.” 

He stopped for an instant at the chair where Mrs. 
Clancy sat knitting placidly. “ Sara,” he whispered, “ did 
you at anny time whin Jerry was a baby let him fall on 
the top av his head?” 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Clancy indignantly. 

“T only wanted to know,” he whispered again as he 
pinched her cheek and went on to the kitchen which was 
his impregnable refuge when attacked. 

He left the door ajar so he could hear anything said 
in the library, routed Delia, the cook, out of the rocking 
chair in front of the stove, opened the door of the stove, 
kicked off his carpet slippers, and with his feet com- 
fortably inside the oven proceeded to scan the headlines 
of his newspaper. All at once something attracted his 
eye and he began to read interestedly. A frown quickly 
shadowed his face but before it could develop into a full- 
grown scowl Mrs. Saint George’s platform voice blasted 
into his retreat and he cocked a listening ear. 

“How do you do, how do you do, how do you do?” 
she saluted the three occupants of the library and rattled 
on without waiting for any response. “So nice to see 
you all. Such a touching family atmosphere. No, I can 
only stay just a moment but I must see your father. I 
told Simon that of all the inhabitants of our fair city I 
must have Mr. Clancy’s name on my petition. I simply 
adore your father. He is so strong and rugged and 
sensible.” 

“That makes it even,” commented Catherine sweetly. 
“Clancy Inc. thinks you’re the kitten’s eyebrows him- 
self.” 

“Won't you sit down, Mrs. Saint George?” broke in 
“Gerald” hurriedly. “The payter had to step out for 
a moment but he’ll be right back.” 
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“And he wouldn’t miss you for worlds,” added Cath- 
erine. “ He simply adores people who adore him. The 
Irish are like that. But in case he should miss you per- 
haps we can pass along your message.” 

The eavesdropper in the kitchen opened the door a 
little wider but it was an unnecessary gesture. Mrs. Saint 
George had unleashed her vocal chords as if she were 
addressing a mass meeting in a boiler factory. 

“T am circulating a petition for the impeachment of 
that terrible creature out in California who loves lynch- 
ings. What’s his name? Oh, yes, Ralph. He’s the gov- 
ernor or the congressman or something awful. And those 
two poor boys who were burned at the stake to make a 
Roman holiday. I always tell Simon who wants to live 
out there that all the lunatics in the world are in Holly- 
wood. It’s the climate attracts them, I suppose. Of course, 
there’s lots of nice people, too, but they don’t go in for 
lynchings. Think of how the mothers of those two poor 
boys must be agonized. One of them has tuberculosis, 
you know. And think of such a horrible thing happen- 
ing in a place with such a sacred poetic name as Santa 
Barbara. I love that. It’s an outrage and if public-spirited 
citizens like your father and myself don’t do something 
about it we'll all find ourselves lynched in our beds some 
night.” 

“You're absolutely right,” agreed ‘ Gerald.” “ There 
is such a thing as law and order.” 

“What would you do to those two poor boys?”’ asked 
Catherine solicitously. 

“Send them to prison, if necessary,” answered Mrs. 
Saint George, “ and anyone with a heart knows that’s pun- 
ishment enough for anybody. Have you ever been to 
prison, my dear? You’ve no idea what it’s like. I was 
once. On a visit, of course. Our whole penal system is a 
relic of medievalism. Criminals, you know, are only sick 
people who are the victims of environment and bad teeth 
and diseased tonsils. I could simply die of shame for our 
civilization when I think of those sick minds being shut 
up behind walls with no hope, no company, and no amuse- 
ment. My soul! what’s that?” 

The exclamation was caused by a series of growls, roars, 
and groanings which emanated from the kitchen. Mrs. 
Clancy looked startled and “ Gerald” appeared suddenly 
aghast. Catherine alone preserved her calm. 

“ Those funny noises are coming from a strong, rugged, 
sensible man named Terence Clancy who is expressing 
aloud his opinion of something he doesn’t like in the news- 
paper.” 

“Your father?” barked Mrs. Saint George. 
don’t suppose he’s sick?” 

“Oh no, he’s just playing a game, I wouldn’t disturb 
him if I were you,” advised Catherine. “ We never do. 
It isn’t quite safe. We just sit and listen. Pull up your 
chair and get a load.” There was no need for Mrs. Saint 
George to follow the first part of the advice. “ Clancy 
Inc.” could be heard blocks away. 

“ Banker direets Sing Sing revue,” he quoted in a bel- 
low. “ Bernard K. Marcus, former president of the de- 
funct Bank of United States, and Alexander J. Whyn- 
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man, the Special Deputy Attorney General, who defrauded 
its depositors while investigating the bank’s collapse, are 
prominent figures in this year’s Sing Sing Revue. Marcus 
is one of the revue’s directors. He is serving a three- to 
six-year term. Whynman, serving four to eight years, is 
the star pianist. The feature of this year’s revue is a scene 
burlesquing a police court. Martin Baylos takes the role 
of the judge. Baylos was sentenced to a twenty-year term 
for a Manhattan hold-up in which a young woman leaped 
to her death down an elevator shaft to escape being robbed. 
The chief director of the revue is John G. Reynolds, jewel 
thief and swindler. Martin Loonan, a Sing Sing repeater, 
now serving for criminal assault, is in the orchestra. So 
is Roy Miller, murderer of a Syracuse girl, whose death 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. He plays 
the violin. There was another gala event held within the 
prison walls. It was a special dinner for the thirty-five 
members of the Sing Sing football squad. The dinner 
was held in the new hospital building in deference to 
‘Chick’ Jocker, the star left end, who was injured in 
the last game and unable to leave the hospital. The players 
had a special menu including chicken, dessert, and smok- 
ing supplies on the house!” 

There was a long pause as if the reader were incapable 
of articulation and then a long, sighin’ “Glory be to 
God!” 

“End of quotes,” whispered Catherine, placing a finger 
on her lips to impose further silence on the listeners. 

“Did ye hear that, Katie?” shouted Terence. “ Isn't 
that a fine state av affairs. Robbers, and bank loothers, 
and swindlers and girl murdherers singin’ and dancin’ and 
makin’ shport av the coorts av justice! No wondher the 
people is takin’ things into their own hands and doin’ a 
bit av hangin’ be way av no harm. Wait till Mrs. Saint 
Jarge gets here and I tell her av these goins on. She’s 
the lady’ll put a sthop to thim.”” The shout died away to 
an unintelligible rumble which was only broken by the 
slam of the front door as the community dragon slayer 
fled into the night. 

“Did I do a good job av brushin’ up, Jerry?” asked 
“Clancy Inc.” innocently when he entered the library a 
few moments later. “Oh, he isn’t here!” 

“Tt was a pip,” commended Catherine. “ Only I'd call 
ita clean-up. But under your hat what do you think about 
the San Jose thing?” 

“I’m agen it,” answered “Clancy Inc.” promptly, 
“and I couldn’t undershtand how people could do such 
a thing until I read that piece just now in the paper. Now 
I know what it was—’twas only another case av the worm 
turnin’.” 

“Well, I’m for the governor,” announced Catherine 
brutally. 

“ No, Katie, you’re wrong. And he’s wrong,” declared 
“Clancy Inc.” “ Two wrongs never made a right. Be- 
sides I’m told there’s a terrible shortage av good mur- 
dherin’ violin players in the San Quintin orchestra and 
that the pasht season has diminsthrated a woeful weak- 
ness on the left side av the line on the prison football 
eleven.” 
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Labor Amendment 


Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


a lobby and avoid being hit with hard words, or 
whole lexicons of them. In discussing the child- 

labor Amendment, I shall doubtless be accused, as better 
men have been accused, of being pushed “ into the oppo- 
sition by unscrupulous and plutocratic propaganda,” and 
of using “dishonest arguments.” These objurgations 
leave me unmoved, for anti-toxin bodies have been set up 
itm my system by years of contact with Prohibitionists and 
Smith-Townerites. It is regrettable, however, to know 
that these scabrous epithets have been lately applied to 
Catholic opponents of the Amendment, especially since 
among the leaders in this opposition one finds Cardinal 
©’Connell, of Boston, Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, 
F. P. Kenkel, of the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
and the editorial staff of this Review. 

What, then, is this widely discussed Amendment? I 
quote the text. 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by 
this article except that the operation of State laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted 


|: is impossible to oppose any legislation backed by 


by Congress. 

Those who habitually speak of the 
Amendment will probably be surprised to observe that 
the Amendment makes no reference to child labor. 
“ Child labor” is merely a phrase, cleverly adopted by 
propagandists to enable them to plead that the sole pur- 
pose of the Amendment is “to keep little children out 
of factories.” That is the exact line used by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins in her address before the General As- 
sembly of Kentucky on February 21. The Amendment 
also fails to distinguish between childhood and adoles- 
cence, and hence is properly styled the “so-called ”’ or 
‘alleged ” child-labor Amendment. 

Now the general proposition, “ child labor is an evil,” 
is obviously untrue. It is necessary to distinguish, as this 
Amendment does not, between the forms which child labor 
may take. To force a child to toil for long hours in a 
coal mine is child labor of an objectionable kind, clearly 
condemned by Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes. But it is not wrong for 
that child’s father to oblige him to carry scuttles of coal 
to the kitchen, as may be needed. That, rather, is a valu- 
able element in his education; an element that was lost 
when children stopped doing chores about the house. If 
we shift the example to consider the case of a boy of sev- 
enteen working in a mine, which under the Amendment 
he may not do, there may be reasonable difference of 
opinion. Certainly, there are plenty of husky lads of 
that age who would not find such work harmful, or even 
particularly hard. Individual cases, of course, present 


* child-labor ”’ 


difficulties, but objectionable child labor may be defined, 


I think, as labor which is injurious to the child’s religious, 
intellectual, or physical well being and development. 

But that is not the labor directly and exclusively for- 
bidden by the proposed Amendment. 

This Amendment authorizes Congress to prohibit any 
and all labor, at any time and in any place, by any person 
under eighteen years of age. No distinction is made be- 
tween labor that is gainful, and labor that is not, be- 
tween labor in the home and labor in the mine, between 
labor on a farm and labor in a sweatshop; and when the 
measure was first proposed, its proponents steadily beat 
back all attempts to limit it in any way. 

During the Senate debates, Reed, of Missouri, offered 
an amendment exempting labor “in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture.” It was rejected. Another amendment pro- 
vided that “ no law enacted under this article shall affect 
in any way the labor of any child or children on the farm 
of its parent or parents.” That too was rejected. Finally, 
the proposal was made that “no law shall control the 
labor of any child in the house or business, or on the 
premises connected therewith, of the parent or parents,” 
and it was overwhelmingly voted down. 

Other instances of the unwillingness of Congress to 
vote for any Amendment but a blanket Amendment, au- 
thorizing Congress to prohibit absolutely any kind of work 
by any person under eighteen years of age, can be found 
in the Congressional Record, 1924, and the Reports. They 
leave no doubt whatever of the intent of the legislators, 
and amply justify the comment of my friend, the Rev. 
Jones Corrigan, S.J., of Boston College, “ Nothing red- 
der ever came out of Russia.” 

Father Corrigan’s defense of the interests of labor, ex- 
tending over many years, hardly stamps him as a man 
whose testimony is to be rejected because of his contacts 
with dishonest and unscrupulous plutocrats. But the 
statement does not rest upon his own authority. It rests 
upon the official record of what was done in the Congress 
which proposed this most dangerous Amendment. As I 
wrote in this Review more than nine years ago, “ The 
grant of power . . . is not limited to occupations that 
are ‘gainful’ or ‘dangerous.’ It extends to occupations 
paid or unpaid, safe or dangerous or beneficial; seasonal, 
full-time, or part-time; in the factory, on the farm, in 
the home; and all suggestions to limit the scope of the 
Amendment were rejected by Congress.”’ I still maintain 
the truth of these statements, and I challenge refutation. 
The intention of Congress to force us “to yield to the 
Government the right to regulate children up to eighteen 
years of age,” as the Archbishop of St. Louis has inter- 
preted the Amendment, is evidenced by the facts. 

In defense of the Amendment, a mimeographed letter, 
with a statement, is now being circulated among Catholics. 
From the letter I have quoted the offensive epithets to 
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which I have referred. From the statement | take most 
of the arguments I am about to consider. These indicate 
an exceedingly narrow foundation, if any at all, for an 
Amendment which proposes to bring some 40,000,000 
Americans under the control of a political majority in 
Congress. 

1. “Child labor is increasing; therefore the Federal 
Government must prohibit it.” The illation is utterly in- 
valid, but as the argument on logic and constitutionality 
would be lengthy, I content myself with showing that 
the premise is false. 

The figures published by the Bureau of the Census are 
readily accessible and, I assume, are fairly accurate. They 
show that child labor has been steadily decreasing over 
a period of at least thirty years. 

In 1900, the percentage of boys, 10 to 15 years old, 
gainfully occupied, was 26.1. In 1910, it was 24.8. In 
1920, it was 11.3. In 1930, it was 6.4. For the girls, the 
percentages are, respectively, 10.2, 11.9, 5.6, and 2.9. The 
figures do not indicate a sporadic, but a steadily forced 
decrease over nearly a third of a century. They testify 
to the vigor of an enlightened public opinion in the States 
which is effectively suppressing harmful forms of child 
labor. 

2. “ Low legislative standards in child labor in one 
State cause unfair competition between the industries of 
that State and similar industries in another State with 
higher standards.” 

The insinuation that the extent of child labor creates 
unfair competition throughout the country is not borne 
out by the figures. To begin with, child labor is steadily 
decreasing ; hence no Amendment is needed. In the next 
place, the number of young people gainfully employed is 
comparatively small. In 1930, 48,829,920 persons in the 
United States were gainfully employed. Of these, only 
667,118, or 1.37 per cent, were children in the 10-15 year- 
old group. In the entire 10-17 year-old group, the totals 
were 2,145,959, or 4.39 per cent of all gainfully employed 
persons. Furthermore, many of these boys and girls were 
in work that bears no relation whatever to inter-State 
competition. They were clerks, messengers, news boys, 
domestic servants, shop girls, chauffeurs, and farm work- 
ers. Even granting, however, that all without exception 
were engaged in some industry substantially related to 
inter-State commerce, the disturbance was not so exten- 
sive that to suppress it we are justified in introducing an 
organic change into the fundamental law of the land. 

3. “ The fear that Congress will prohibit every kind 
of child labor is without any substantial basis.” 

That fear has the most substantial basis that can be 
conceived: the undeniable power of Congress under the 
Amendment to prohibit any and every form of child labor. 
The Amendment contains no limitations; therefore Con- 
gress is bound by none. Hence, should a bare majority 
in Congress provide that, to safeguard her education, no 
seventeen-year-old girl shall engage in housework for 
more than one hour per day; or shall engage in it only 
when the home has been equipped with a vacuum cleaner, 
an electric dishwasher, and such other apparatus as shall 
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be specified ; or shall be prohibited entirely from engaging 
in such work; that legislation would lie wholly within 
the authority conferred on Congress by the Amendment. 

Speaking before the Kentucky General Assembly on 
February 21, Miss Perkins assured the Solons that Con- 
gress would never do any of these things. It was very 
sweet of Miss Perkins thus to lull our fears, but since 
she knows exactly nothing of what a future Congress 
may do, her assurance is worthless. 

4. “A law enacted by Congress, forbidding children 
to chop wood or carry a scuttle of coal for their mothers 
would be extreme, ridiculous, and absurd.” I take the 
answer, as given by a member of the Kentucky Bar, 
Stephens L. Blakely, of Covington. “ That is the very 
reason why | oppose the Amendment. I am opposed to 
giving to any legislative body the power to do a thing 
that we all concede to be extreme, ridiculous, and absurd, 
and then to trust to luck that it won’t be done.” (Ken- 
tucky Post, February 19.) The issue here, and the sole 
pertinent issue, is not what Congress may do; only God 
knows that; but what Congress can do; and everyone 
knows that who is capable of reading the text of the 
Amendment. 

5. “It is utterly improbable that Congress will fix the 
limit in the vast majority of cases at a higher age than 
sixteen years.” “* Mebbe aye and mebbe no, and mebbe 
Inverary,” as the Bishop of Midlothian said on a momen- 
tous occasion. “In other wurrds, Ah’m no so sure.” 
Eschewing prophecy and holding to facts, the one fact 
that sticks out like a sore thumb is that Congress can 
jack the age up to eighteen in all cases, and keep it there. 
The burden of most pleas for this monstrous Amendment 
is that Congress will never use the power which the 
Amendment authorizes. Why, then, authorize that tremen- 
dous grant of power? Why were all limitations bitterly 
resented, and promptly rejected, when Congress discussed 
the Amendment? 

Legislative history shows that Congress generally ex- 
ercises its authority to the limit. Unlike Oliver Twist, it 
starts with a full bowl of thick porridge, and instead of 
asking politely for more, reaches out for the kitchen and 
all the provender, hoping that the Supreme Court will 
he looking the other way. “ Congress is quite given to 
exercising all the power it enjoys,” said Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, who presided over the Senate for eight years. 
“ Even when the Supreme Court calls a slight halt on it, 
the Congress is apt to rage.”” Two excellent examples in 
the very field we are considering are found in the attempts 
of Congress to enact a child-labor law. There was no war- 
rant for this legislation in the Constitution ; hence Con- 
gress based the first Act on its power to regulate inter- 
State commerce, and the second on its power to tax. Both 
were declared by the Supreme Court to be unwarranted 
extensions of the rightful power of Congress. 

6. “ No one objects to the power of the States to regu- 
late child labor. Why should this power be harmful 
when vested in Congress?” For a number of reasons; 
only a few can be given here. 

(a) In a matter so intimately affecting the child and 
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the family, power should be kept as near home as possible. 
In every State, the people have at hand the machinery by 
which they can directly control State officials. But they 
have no such means of controlling a vast super-govern- 
ment at Washington, erected over the States. 

(b) Power under the Amendment would be exer- 
cised through a Department or a Bureau. Before the old 
chiid-labor laws were thrown out by the Supreme Court, 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington swelled up like a 
poisoned pup both in the appropriations which it de- 
manded—and got—and in the functions which it arro- 
gated. The history of that Bureau alone suffices to show 
that a police power which can be exercised properly by 
the, several States is apt to be harmfully exercised when 
vested in the Federal Government. 

(c) We wish no gangs of spies and pursuivants snoop- 
ing in homes in the States, and issuing their mandatory 
decrees as to what parents may and may not do in the 
control of their seventeen-year-old children. We shall not 
get them? We did under Prohibition. “ We were told 
that a benevolent Federal Government would wisely en- 
force the Prohibition Act,” to quote Mr. Blakely again. 
“ But it was enforced with fire and sword, with trespass 
and murder, and it created a new underworld, an aris- 
tocracy of gangsters.” 

I have barely touched upon reasons drawn from a con- 
sideration of our constitutional dual form of Government. 
These are too numerous to be discussed here. I would 
merely repeat the warning of the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that in grants of power it is disas- 
trous folly to trust to the good dispositions of a gov- 
ernment. Wise and benevolent despots do not always 
remain wise and benevolent, and governments invariably 
seek to expand the bounds of the powers entrusted to 
them. 


Education 


Federal School Funds 


JouNn WILTBYE 


OU can hardly pick up a paper without reading of 
the financial woes of the public school. The local 
financial fields once lush are bare. The politicians have 
harvested, and there was not a Booz among them. Follow- 
ing after these experienced gleaners, not even Ruth could 
garner enough to interest an anxious humming bird in 
search of nesting material. I am not sure that this 
remarkable creature habitually dwells in nests constructed 
of what one gleans in fields, but if it does, he is in for a 
bad season. 
It is no joke for the teachers, accustomed though they 
are to feed on casual crumbs. The most valuable of our 


public servants are the first to be asked to “take a cut,” 
and the last to be considered when the budget is prepared. 
In some cities they are not receiving even their reduced 
stipends. In others, their meager pension funds, built by 
years of sacrifice, are in danger. There is probably not 
a city of any size in the country which, had it been ad- 
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ministered with a tolerable degree of intelligence and a 
passable sort of honesty, would not today be reasonably 
solvent. Even those municipalities which claim insolvency, 
or something near it, somehow manage to raise funds for 
the office holders in the middle and higher ranks, and in 
one city a pension of $85,000 has been legally won by an 
expenditure of $3,821. There is gold in those hills, but 
the teachers cannot get it. 

These facts explain why many school administrators are 
turning an expectant eye on Washington. They have no 
particular sympathy with the plan to create a Federal 
Department of Education, and some of them actively op- 
pose it. But they assert that the cities can no longer sup- 
port the schools; that the schools must not be closed ; and 
that the only thing to keep them open is a grant or a loan 
from Congress. It seems highly probable that these peti- 
tioners will obtain a favorable hearing, even though, as 
yet, there is no general agreement on the point whether 
this “aid” should be a loan or an outright gift. 

Twenty years ago, or even ten, the constitutionality of 
either would have been seriously questioned. It is unlikely 
the question will be raised today, and if it should be 
moved, there are enough Congressmen willing to base the 
grant on the ground of “emergency.” I have never been 
able to see any Article or section in the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to dip into the Treasury, and 
thereafter apply the proceeds to the aid or support of 
hospitals, jails, poorhouses, or schools within the States. 
Whether the aid be a loan or a gift, the constitutional 
principle is the same. I realize, however, that no inability 
to see, except that of the Supreme Court, will act as a 
bar on Congress. Hence I also realize that if Congress 
can be tactfully approached, the grants will be made with- 
out any hampering reference to a document drawn up 
in 1787. 

In the supposition, then, that $300,000,000, or some 
considerable part of this sum, will be set aside for schools, 
it may be asked what schools will share in this fund. No 
one, so far as I know, has even suggested that a penny be 
given to any but the public schools. It has been taken 
for granted that the check which restrains the States 
from supporting any but the public schools will also re- 
strain the Federal Government. 

But no such check exists. Assuming that Congress 
may rightly appropriate money for the aid of local schools, 
nothing in the Constitution requires that this money be 
used exclusively for public schools. Indeed, should the 
appropriation be made “in aid of schools in the States,” 
the phrase would include all schools, private as well as 
public. In that case, would our Catholic schools apply 
for their share? No one can answer that question but 
the respective Bishops in whom is vested authority in 
their dioceses. 

But in any event, it is to be hoped that the Dean bill 
which restricts Federal aid to the public schools will not 
be reported out, before the claims of the Catholic school, 
and of other schools not conducted for profit, can be 
presented and fully considered. These schools, no less 
than the public schools, are an important agency for 
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public education. Whatever aid is given is for the benefit 
of the child in the fullest measure, for in them the costs 
of administration and instruction are small. Should the 
depression be long continued, many Catholic schools will 
be forced to close, throwing on the public schools a burden 
which they will hardly be able to carry, even with a Fed- 
eral grant exceeding $300,000,000. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that Washington 
makes no distinction between pockets that are Catholic 
and pockets that are Protestant. Into all it reaches with- 
out regard to creed, and with imperious hand extracts as 
much as a patient people will permit. The moiety which 
is returned in loans and grants should not be placed 
squarely in the Protestant pocket, while the Catholic 
pocket remains bare. If we must have Federal loans and 
grants for the schools (personally I am dead against them) 
let them be authorized for schools within the States, and 
not exclusively for State schools. 
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U* DER the proposed Child Labor Amendment— 
which has met with such a chilly reception in Massa- 
chusetts—there will, I suppose, be no more newsboys. No 
more Woild-Telegrams and Joinals will be screeched in 
New York, or “ papes” thrust at you on the trolley cars 
in Baltimore. The hawkers will all be turned over to ex- 
perimenters in the art of teaching social science by hyp- 
notism. 

One of the tribe, however, helped to educate the Pil- 
grim last Sunday morning. With agreeably clear voice 
he chanted: “ Morning papers!” to the treble notes: 
g—a—g—e; with a slight “holding” on the a (syllable 
ing), and more pronounced pause on the e (first line of 
staff ; syll. pers). Morn- and pa- were brief, but stressed. 

His artless production was a simple illustration of four 
ideas, over which gallons of ink have been shed in the 
battles of scholars and musical theoreticians through the 
ages. 

1. It was found natural by this child to chant, not 
merely shout his words. That is to say, to use a definite 
pattern of raising and lowering the musical pitch. Thus it 
was found natural by the ancients, as the Greeks, to vary 
by pitch intervals in solemn or declaimed speech. Had 
he sung in classic Greek, instead of English, how en- 
tirely natural it would have sounded to Demosthenes or 
the tragedians ! 

2. He varied his tones on the unstressed syllable (the 
“ unaccented ” syllable, in the modern, not classic sense). 

3. He dwelt, or “ rested ” upon the unstressed syllable ; 
so that the unstressed syllable carried the burden both 
of musical change and of pause or prolongation. 

4. His four syllables formed an easily recognizable 
rhythmic whole: rhythmic not through stress, but through 
the grouping of tones and pauses. (Strictly speaking, a 
larger rhythm of four notes was composed of two minor 
rhythms of two notes each.) 
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In short (I say this with fear and trembling, subject 
to the correction that befalleth the unskilled), he appeared 
to illustrate some of what the Pilgrim has been able to 
assimilate of the ideas of Solesmes chant. 





UESDAY morning, after I had been reminded in the 

Gospel of the Lenten Mass how the Saviour had 
silenced all the rumpus in the Temple by His remark con- 
cerning the “praise” that was given by “babes and 
sucklings,” I read the following in a booklet that has just 
been published by Dom Gregory Murray, M.A., F.R.C.O., 
organist and choirmaster of Downside Abbey in England 
(Exeter: Catholic Records Press. 6d.) : 

The plainsong idiom is characterized above all by a constant 
systematic contrasting of the short, acute tonic-accent, and the 
long weak syllable. This tendency is so common that an impartial 
observer cannot fail to see that it is the result of a peculiar con- 
ception of the nature of the Latin accent. . . . Just as quick music 
is more lively than slow music, so a short note is more lively than 
a long one. . . Indeed, it is only after hearing them [the 
Solesmes monks] sing that one realizes the full significance of 
Cicero’s remark: Accentus anima vocis [Accent is the life of 
speech]. There, to my mind, lies the secret of the Gregorian tech- 
nique. That is the essence of the mens gregoriana. 

Dom Murray has devoted twenty years to thinking it 
over; so his personal narrative, as told in this booklet, 
bears weight. At any rate, he and that newsboy seem to 
have something in common. 





HE primary question, however, with regard to 

Gregorian chant, is not a technical affair. It concerns 
theology and liturgy, rather than mere musical art. This 
was stated in the Commonweal for February 2, 1934, by 
Dom W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in words that go to the 
heart of the matter: 

The solution lies in looking upon chant less as a form of music 
than as a form of prayer, as a by-product of the liturgico-social 
life of the Church. People who try to live habitually according 
to the mind of the Church as evinced in her liturgical forms and 
practices are generally successful in catching the spirit of her 
chant, irrespective of their musical or scientific capabilities. . . . 

After all, if Gregorian chant is a phase of liturgical prayer, as 
Pontiff after Pontiff has assured us it is, then it is futile to at- 
tempt to treat it as a mere musical form. It is essentially sacred 
in characer, something mysterious, unworldly. . 

Only when the Gregorian is approached as one would 
approach Nocturnal Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
or the Stations of the Cross, or a pilgrimage to Croagh 
Patrick, will it take its rightful place in our daily lives. 





SIMILAR outlook seems to be shared by the Bishop 

of Peoria, the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, 
D.D., in his recent Pastoral letter on Church music. Only 
after he has devoted the entire first half of his Pastoral 
to the discussion of the sacred Liturgy, and its place in 
the life of the Christian, does he touch at all on church 
music. Of the Mass, the Bishop remarks: 

Modern Christians seem to be content in church to unite their 
intention with that of the priest, without understanding the words 
of the prayer. Not so the ancient Christians. They were desirous 
that the actio (thie tremendous Act of God) should be shared by 
all, and be eminently dramatic, so that not only the bishop, but 
the priests, deacons, and other clergy, the singers and the people 
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should have their own distinctive parts to pertorm. The use of the 
Leaflet Missal or the Sunday Missal would be a powerful aid to 
bring about this active participation of the people. 

Worthy church music, and particularly the chant, 
enable the Faithful to “ unite in the common prayer of 
the Church in solemn and liturgical functions.” 

Besides laying down specific directions against abuses 
in the field of sacred music, the Bishop asks for the daily 
study of the chant and sacred music in the seminaries, 
and that it shall be taught in schools, pious confraternities, 
and similiar associations: and care particularly shown by 
religious communities of men and women. To further 
this, Bishop Schlarman’s Pastoral is in line with the not- 
able utterances of late of Archbishop Glennon, of St. 
Louis, of the work of restoration in the Cincinnati Arch- 
diocese, the regulations for church music in the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, the Diocese of Pittsburgh, and else- 
where. THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 


Newman on English Literature 
Joun E. Wiss, S.J. 


HE celebration of the centenary of the Oxford Move- 

ment passed almost without comment on John Henry 
Newman’s famous dictum, “ English literature will ever 
have been Protestant.” I have frequently heard and read 
sidethrusts at the opinion therein expressed, but also 
vigorous defenses. H. E. G. Rope, in the September, 
1933, Month (“ Catholicism in Elizabethan Literature ”’ ) 
states: “In claiming that English literature was irre- 
vocably Protestant I have always ventured to think that 
Cardinal Newman admitted far more than the enemy can 
justly claim.” I have not at hand a commentary praising 
the Cardinal’s sentiment, though I believe it has been 
rather universally accepted. 

By English literature Newman understands the rec- 
ognized classics of the language, “ Shakespeare, Milton 
and Pope, the writers of the Protestant Bible and Prayer 
Book, Hooker and Addison, Swift, Hume and Goldsmith.” 
Later he adds Byron and Scott, showing that he was ready 
to accept writers as soon as ever time could acclaim them 
as classics. This is important to note, for one might other- 
wise judge that the Cardinal believed all classics to have 
been written before 1800, so does he stress the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries as having created 
and fashioned the English tongue as we have it today. 

This leads us un to the “ have-been ” part of the state- 
ment, which is elaborately worked out in Cardinal New- 
man’s essay on “ English Catholic Literature” in “ The 
Idea of a University.” Classics form a language; they 
boldly strike out in original idioms to express great 
thoughts, and then their phrases become “ naturalized in 
the ordinary prose.” Soon certain terms become stereo- 
typed; they give out a meaning which is clear, and at 
last, to be original, to shake off the yoke of convention- 
ality may be more a sign of genius than of good sense. 
Thus two or three hundred years usually circumscribe the 
period of a nation’s classics, and after this, writing is 
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elegant, but lacking in “ spirit and freshness.” And who 
ever heard of a classic lacking in “ spirit and freshness ” ? 

“English literature will ever have been Protestant.” 
Protestants shaped our native language, and whether we 
like it or not, Protestant formularies “ have become the 
portion of the vernacular tongue, the household words 
of which perhaps we little guess the origin, and the very 
idioms of our familiar conversation.” I believe Cardinal 
Newman would call the gist of what precedes a fair 
synopsis of his essay. He holds that Protestants wrote 
most of the English classics, and that there has been little 
time to add any Catholic classics. 

The virtual confining of English literature to the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries (Cardinal 
Newman, for instance, does not mention Chaucer once 
during the course of his treatise) is a point to be con- 
tested. Many literatures have classic writers poles apart ; 
Homer and Demosthenes centuries apart in the Greek, 
and likewise for Dante and Manzoni in the Italian. As to 
early English classics, Edward Hutton in a London Tablet 
article, April 22, 1933, tells us of “truly amazing works 
done in poetry and prose in Old and Middle English be- 
fore Chaucer,” and then goes on to remind us of 

the exquisite and magical lyrics of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the beginnings of the drama in the Mystery, the Miracle 
Play, and the Interlude, the innumerable and lovely ballads, before 
the catastrophe of the sixteenth century. . . . It was the Cath- 
olic poets of Catholic England who first taught our English tongue 
to sing, revealed the music hidden in it, and gave us long before 
England lost the Faith, some of the greatest and loveliest poems. 
“Sumer is i-cumen in” is not the work of any Protestant. 
“Betueyne Mershe and Averil” . . “Blow northerne wynd” 
. . . “Lenten ys come with love to toune” . . . I name a few 
of the better-known lyrics of the time at random—were all written 
by Catholics. Such an exquisite thing as the well-known 

I sing of a maiden 
That is makeless. 
King of all Kings 
To her son she ches. . . 
Could any but a Catholic—a ‘“ Roman” 
divined such a thing? 

There were classics before Shakespeare, and they were 
written by Catholics. These works were scarcely less 
formative of the language than later masterpieces. If they 
are not English classics, what are they? Anthologies of 
English poetry and prose are copious in selection from 
Langland, Malory, More, the ballads and cyclic romances. 
To use Mr. Hutton’s words, 

Not only are the sources of English literature Catholic—yes, 
even the alphabet—but for a thousand years English literature did 
not produce a single work which did not owe its life and inspira- 
tion to the Catholic Faith. One might indeed say that no other 
literature in Europe up to the sixteenh century was more essen- 
tially Catholic, more completely the product of Catholic culture 
and civilization than ours. 

But we shall meet the venerable Cardinal on “ his own 
ground,” the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Starting with Shakespeare, a remark of Belloc 
in “ How the Reformation Happened” is apropos: 

To a man acquainted with the Catholic Church and the society 
it produces, nothing is clearer than that the plays of Shakespeare 
were written by a man steeped in the Catholic social tradition, 
and for audiences in the same mood. 


Catholic—poet have 
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Shakespeare saw as a boy the morality, mystery, and 
miracle plays. He instinctively credits the Roman clergy 
and the “ Romish” doctrines of Purgatory, Mass, Con- 
fession and indissoluble marriage. Christopher Hollis, in 
whose “ Monstrous Regiment” these statements are 
proved, says that Shakespeare was probably not a Cath- 
olic; but he certainly was not a Protestant. 

Macaulay, quoted in the same book, asserts that a def- 
initely anti-papist attitude did not set in until two gen- 
erations after Shakespeare. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to this statement, which is historically well 
founded and based on the simple fact that human hearts 
do not change overnight, much less the heart of a nation. 
However, we find Milton definitely Protestant, as is 
evidenced in the sonnet “ On the Late Massacre in Pie- 
mont” and in “ Paradise Lost” (Book Three) where he 


condemns friars “with all their trumpery” and hurls 


them “into the devious air ’— 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tost 
And fluttered into rags; then reliquies, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 
The sport of winds. 

But Dryden and Pope brighten up the last half of the 
seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth century. 
They were Catholics in Newman’s sense of the term. 
Then we have Samuel Johnson of well-known “ bias 
towards Catholicity,” though Bunyan, DeFoe, Goldsmith, 
Swift, and Addison were Protestant in a full sense of the 
term. 

From this point on I wish to be brief. Romanticists 
and Victorians were predominantly Protestant. If my 
purpose were to classify English literature, and not mere- 
ly to annotate Newman, I should in all fairness treat at 
length the authors of these periods, but it will suffice to 
say that their works are a large part of English literature, 
so much so that even in Catholic schools they constitute 
by far the larger part of the English course. Cardinal 
Newman brings out well enough, in his essay, the prev- 
alence of Protestantism among the later writers. 

Newman describes Catholic literature as the 
of Catholics,” and his “ Protestant literature ”’ 
accepted in a corresponding sense as the works of Protes- 
tants. Here is a second point of contention with Car- 
dinal Newman. He seems to disregard too many authors 
who were Catholic, as I have tried to show in what pre- 
cedes, and he also passes over the fact that Protestant 
authors received much from Catholic tradition and culture. 
Indeed, the “ works of Catholics” and the “ works of 
Protestants’ are not adequate divisions, as is easily 
demonstrated by two simple examples. Oscar Wilde was 
a Catholic, but his works are not Catholic literature; 
Wordsworth was a Protestant, yet his immortal words on 
the Blessed Mother are the most famous in the language. 

How then may English literature be classified? It is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant ; some of it is imbued with 
the Catholic tradition of spirituality and gladness, and 
some of it is encased in Protestant smugness and Puri- 
tanism; some of it is frequent and sympathetic in refer- 
ence to things Catholic, and some of it strikes, malig- 
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nantly or otherwise, at Rome and what Rome represents. 
But there is also a great body of “ neutral” literature ; 
wavering between the two great bodies of Christianity, 
as Ben Jonson and Ruskin; opposing all religion, as 
Shelley, the atheist, and Swinburne, the pagan; ignoring 
religion, as possibly Keats and Joseph Conrad. 

In one place Cardinal Newman says: “That our 
Engtish literature is not Catholic is a plain fact.” The 
fault with this statement, and this just about touches off 
the whole matter, is rather in omission than in commis- 
sion. What Cardinal Newman says is true, but it is not 
the whole truth. The other half of the truth is this: “ That 
our English literature is not Protestant is a plain fact.’’ 
The sources and tradition are Catholic in spirit and author- 
ship; and the classics themselves are often Catholic in 
tone, though much less often are they the products of 
writers who were Catholic in creed. 

As to the present day, “I have no dream of Catholic 
classics as reserved for the English language,” is again 
open to objection. The esteemed writer of these lines 
lived in such an atmosphere of anti-Catholic bigotry, wit- 
ness the “ Present Position ” lectures, that his vision fore 
and aft was obscured by smoke. He did not see the past 
clearly ; he could not, humanly speaking, see the future 
clearly. Hidden from his eyes was the scene of today. 
For, to quote an authority, 

In England, where lately such distinguished writers as Daw- 
son, Baring, Mackenzie, Kaye-Smith, Noyes, Knox, and Evelyn 
Waugh have come to the assistance of Belloc and Chesterton, the 
Catholic Revival is easily the outstanding event in contemporary 
intellectual circles. 

In closing we must recognize that Cardinal Newman 
was the heroic leader of the very Oxford Movement which 
has increased our appreciation for our Catholic heritage 
and hope for our Catholic future. One might say that if 
Newman had lived after Newman, he would not have 
written his resigned, but rather tragic-toned essay on Eng- 
lish Catholic literature, for, beginning with him a “ sec- 
ond spring” has come to Catholic letters; and that life 
of faith which flourished through many centuries will 
flourish again. 


REVIEWS 
Brazilian Adventure. I}y Perrr FLeminc. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

In this his first book Peter Fleming tells the story of an amaz- 
ing adventure in the uncharted wilds of Matto Grosso, Central 
Brazil’s jungle land, into which he stumbled through the medium 
of the “agony column” in the London Times. He joined an ex- 
pedition headed by Major George Lewy Pingle (pseudonym), 
which seemed to have for its purpose to investigate the fate 
of Col. P. H. Fawcett who was lost in the summer of 1925. \ Upon 
reaching the point where they were to set off into the interior 
to begin the really hazardous part of their trip, it soon became 
evident that Major Pingle had no intention of searching for Colonel 
Fawcett. Mr. Fleming’s determination to take the search serious- 
ly did not meet with Major Pingle’s approval. Ultimately there 
was a showdown between the leader and the author with some 
of his companions. Consequently the Major dismissed Fleming 
from the party. The latter with two companions, despite their 
failure to obtain a fair share of the supplies, pulled out and set 
off on their own with ridiculously scant equipment and very little 
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money. After traveling some 3,000 miles and having a miserable 
time of it from hunger, thirst, and other jungle terrors, often in 
danger of being devoured by natives, they returned to civilization 
having utterly failed to clear up the puzzling disappearance of 
Colonel Fawcett. The book has many attractive features and the 
author’s work is characterized by an unfailing deftness of phrase 
and a cool, penetrating observation of human nature. It is marked 
by that clear entertaining style which one looks for in the compo- 
sition of a man of letters. Unfortunately, the reproductions of 
some photographs are in bad taste. W.H. D. 





Life of the Right Reverend Mathias Loras, D.D. By a SISTER 
OF THE VisiITaTION. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. 
Life in a pioneer river town possesses a fascination all its own. 

When that pioneer life is the setting in which Mother Church 

transplants her civilization and effects a change of morals with- 

out spoiling the hallowed traditions or enfeebling the spirit of the 
pioneer, there results a rich legacy to his descendants, namely, 
the story of the leaders who planted the Faith combining history 
with religion. The commanding power of the personality of these 
leaders is not only statesmanship and ability, but also devotion to 

Christly ideals, which plays upon the rough and rugged humanity, 

and turns the settlement into a city rich in memories and a prom- 

ising future. This interesting life presents a leader who came to a 

pioneer town that was churchless, and left it a metropolitan See 

in the making—the Archdiocese of Dubuque. The history of Iowa 
weaves in and out throughout the biography; Indian, miner, 

Spaniard, bishop, and priest mingle on the shores where Pére 

Marquette sailed down stream; and Bishop Loras holds captive 

by his tender and Christlike charity not only the hearts of his 

own flock but also many of those without fold. B. V. M. 





Cavalier: Letters of William Blundell to His Friends. Edited 
by Marcaret BLUNpELL. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. $4.50. 

Margaret Blundell has rendered a valuable service to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to students of history in making available 
to them a substantial slice of her ancestral riches in these docu- 
ments of William Blundell. The author of the Letters was one 
of the long line of squires who have occupied Crosby Hall, near 
Liverpool, from the twelfth century to the present, and whose 
heroic services to the Church in England have been monumental. 
(It is worthy of note here that the passage of the Catholic Relief 
Bill of 1926, which abolished many old legal restrictions upon 
Catholic freedom, was promoted by the present head of the family, 
Francis Nicholas Blundell.) William Blundell lived between 1620 
and 1698, a period of anti-Catholic malevolence which reached its 
most intense and violent expressions in the aftermath of the Titus 
Oates plot. Known to be a “ popish recusant,” his life was a long 
history of oppression and frustration, and of heroic, uncompromis- 
ing fidelity to his religion, and his letters are human documents 
through which we are permitted to observe intimate family affairs 
lived against a background of unforgivable persecution. Miss 
Blundell has edited them skillfully and with praiseworthy restraint, 
contributing only enough to the text to fit references into their 
It is a distinguished book. 

i. T. McD. 


proper historical settings. 


The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844. By Girpert H. Barnes, 
Pu.D. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. $3.50. 
This history of concerted Abolitionist striving has departed from 

the orthodox accounts in ascribing its principal power to a strong 

religious impulse rather than to the economic movements of the 

‘forties and fifties. The “great revival” of 1825, led by the 

evangelist, Charles Finney, and by 1830 numbering its converts 

by the tens of thousands, released a mighty impulse for social 
reform. Finney and his “holy band” literally dumped the apple 
cart of Calvinism, teaching that original sin was simply a “ deep- 
seated but voluntary self-interest,” to be conquered by a change 
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to “ benevolence as a controlling preference of mind.” That sucha 
humanitarian impulse should find an outlet in agitation for the 
emancipation of slaves is not to be wondered at, especially in view 
of the powerful example of England in freeing the slaves of the 
British West Indies in 1833. The true genius of the antislavery 
movement in the United States was Theodore Weld, a “ convert” 
of Finney, and a truly remarkable character. An evangelist, lec- 
turer, writer, inspirer of the petition campaign in Congress, and 
in the end a lobbyist in Washington, it is safe to conclude that to 
him more than to any other individual was due the success of the 
agitation. The petition campaign, seriously taken up about 1834, 
and the split in the Whig party which resulted from it, throw 
new light on the figure of John Quincy Adams, at this time a 
Representative from Massachusetts. Throughout the whole period, 
antislavery agitation was given the character of a religious and 
a moral cause, until it became a veritable crusade against the 
South. Dr. Barnes has contributed a scholarly, readable work, 
basing his interpretations on newspapers, diaries, and personal cor- 
respondence of the period, most of which has been hitherto inac- 
cessible. A list of works consulted and an index contribute to the 
value of the work. The notes, owing to the character of the docu- 
ments used, are many and full, comprising almost a third of the 
whole book. GF, % 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Educational——From the Yale University Press, a new pub- 
lication, “ Standards and Trends in Religious Education” ($2.00), 
by Hugh Hartshorne, Helen R. Stearns, and Willard E. Uphaus, 
gives a two-part study of the training of the child in denomina- 
tional creeds. The standardizing movement is given in its history 
and in its trend; the problem confronting the movement, abundant 
illustrations, reports, investigations resultant from a comprehen- 
sive survey of the complexity of the development of this training 
are set forth in an intelligent and interesting manner; the work 
of the Sunday school is emphasized particularly. From the study 
of the problem proper the second part naturally evolves—the trend 
of the future education in the collegiate endeavor of these de- 
nominational schools. All phases of the subject are worked out 
with the student as the objective. Those connected with schools 
of creeds other than that of the Roman Catholic will find a com- 
prehensive study of this phase of education awaiting their con- 
sideration. 

“Introduction to Education” (Scott, Foresman. $1.80), by 
George Willard Frasier and Einfield Dockert Armentrout, two 
authors with wide experience in the science of education, appears 
in a thorough revision with new material enhancing the merits of 
its third edition. The table of contents divides the volume into five 
studies: the teacher, the child, the teaching process, the American 
public school, and the summarizing chapter—education as a field for 
life work. The summary given at the close of each section will ap- 
peal to those who are interested in principles of education, and the 
clear and easily read type of this comprehensive survey invites 
any teacher puzzled with problems to seek assistance here where 
men well known in educational circles have contributed from their 
ripe experience. 





Religious Confusion.—A heavy title ushers in a little volume 
of sermons and addresses by Frank Shelby Groner and is in itself 
something of an indication of the bombast that passes for eloquence 
in some of the passages. “ The Witness of Great Minds to Chris- 
tian Verities” (Christopher. $1.25) ranges over such topics as 
God, immortality, ideals, patriotism, and woman. While lacking 
in depth, much of the matter is strongly presented, but it is 
ludicrous to see the author go out of his way to display his ig- 
norance of the immense work for religious education that has 
been carried on by what he characteristically calls “the Romish 
church.” 

Another witness to the confusion of religious thought outside 
the Church comes in “ The Development of Modern Catholicism ” 
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(Morehouse. $2.75) by Wilfred L. Knox and Alec R. Vidler. In 
their preface the authors refer to themselves as “two complete 
amateurs” who have strayed “on the borderline of science and 
theology,” and the tone of their book shows a consciousness of 
incompetency in matters of science. It would have been a great 
asset for them had this consciousness extended also to matters 
of theology. As historians of the losing battle fought by the 
Anglican Church against modern irreligion, they fare well, though 
their account is marred by many of the judgments they pronounce 
on theological opinions; but it is in their own presentation of 
what they think can be held at present by Christians that they 
reveal their clear claim to be classed as “blind leaders of the 
blind.” 





The Poets’ Reveries.—Leonard Feeney, the Jesuit poet priest, 
is with us again, this time in “ Riddle and Reverie” (Macmillan. 
$1.25), a slim second volume of verse which will afford delightful 
new thrills to the many readers of bis “In Towns and Little 
Towns.” In these latest poems, however, Father Feeney has turned 
from the height and the depth and the poignancy of many of the 
poems of “In Towns and Little Towns” and, with lightness, 
whimsicality, and a new awareness of technique, reveals the playful 
side of his poetic nature. But his eye is unerring in its search for 
beauty in the commonplace, and in finding deep, spiritual signifi- 
cance hidden beneath the drabness of daily life. Here he is 
thoroughly at home. He takes hold of an old violin, a mulberry 
log, hop toad, or a munching sheep, gives it a few magic touches, 
and behold, it glitters with a light never seen on sea or land. 
These simple lyrics have a freshness of approach, a true felicity of 
touch, rich, Gaelic humor, and rare, individual charm. 

“A Book of Poems for Every Mood” (Whitman Publishing Co., 
Racine, Wis.), compiled by Harriet Monroe and M. D. Zabel, is 
quite simply and beautifully what its title indicates—a frigate of 
treasures for the needs of the heart, “king’s ransom, God’s gold, 
and imperial cargoes.” 





Home Economics.—Now the American hostess and the home- 
economics teacher can welcome a much desired book, “ Swedish 
Smérgasbord” (Albert Bonnier, 561 Third Avenue, New York. 
70 cents). This is a compilation of 100 hors d’oeuvres recipes, 
giving not only the method of preparing but interesting notes of 
just how and when each is correctly served in Sweden. The 
author, Mrs. Akerstrém-Séderstrém is to be congratulated upon 
her success in giving such helpful and enlightening suggestions 
as are found in her book, so helpful in the study of the history 
of cooking. 

The “ Sunset All-Western Cook Book” is similar in its purpose 
and gives, not only to the women of the West for whom it is 
primarily written but to those in other parts of the country as 
well, a knowledge of the products of the Western States, especially 
those that are less well known. “ Sunset All-Western Cook Book” 
(Stanford University Press. $1.00), by Genevieve A. Callahan, 
is appreciated for its splendid recipes, its information concerning 
Western food products and especially those which are favorite 
regional and foreign dishes peculiar to the West. With the appre- 
ciation expressed to Miss Bertha Shapleigh, the author shows that 
those interested in the history of cookery will welcome her book. 





Popular Essays.—‘“ Imitation” (Harvard University Press. 
2.00) contains seven slippered essays by Prof. Charles Hall 
Grandgent. Though informal throughout, the urbanity of their 
author’s style cannot hide the fact that he is a scholar of no mean 
pretensions. They treat subjects so varied as philology and be- 
havior; and some include reminiscences of boyhood which will 
particularly delight older readers. Professor Grandgent sprinkles 
quietly amusing anecdotes throughout his book and has a gentle 
humorous way of making occasional pertinent observations. 

In “ Readings in the Modern Essay” (Houghton Mifflin. $1.40), 
edited by Edward S. Noyes, are offered various types of the essay, 
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the greater number of which, however, are formal and serious. 
Designed primarily for college use, they are intended to stimu- 
late spirited thinking and wider and more intelligent reading in 
philosophy, science, politics, and the different types of literature. 
For attaining that end, these essays are very aptly chosen and ar- 
ranged. An objection to some of them, however, is that they 
can lead minds to false and harmful conclusions. 

“Past Masters” (Knopf. $2.50) by Thomas Mann, translated 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter, is a volume of collected essays by the 
gifted German novelist. We find characterizations always search- 
ing, sometimes brilliant. The masters, who have left peculiar im- 
press upon the book, are Nietzsche, Freud, and Thomas Mann 
himself, so that its underlying philosophy seems to see life as com- 
posed of the urge to individual integration and that toward dis- 
solution or resolution; this joined with a courageous belief that 
intellect will assist progress against all nostalgia for the past. 
The Church, incidentally, figures as a reactionary force. 





Varia. — “ Gleanings” (New York: Belljack Company. $1.00), 
by Royden Schwalbe Bell, according to the title page, is “a 
packet of verses, comments, witticisms, and observations collected 
through the years.” Too many of the sayings savor of the 
platitudinous and “ inspirational,” but all are sensible and some 
are clever. They will find favor with certain readers. 

“ December Night” (Knopf. $1.00) contains the beautiful scene 
from Willa Cather’s “ Death Comes for the Archbishop” which 
describes Father Latour’s Christmas Eve visit to the adobe pro- 
cathedral and his discovery there of a poor Mexican slave woman 
who had eluded her tyrannical employers’ vigilance and come to 
pray in the church of her youth. The volume is artistically 
illustrated with special designs by Harold von Schmidt. 

Lovers of the old songs will be grateful to Marx and Anne 
Oberndorfer for the delightful collection in “A Century of 
Progress in American Song” (Hall and McCreary, Chicago. 
30 cents). The old-fashioned songs have been selected which 
have had a noticeable influence on American life during the 
century, and an introduction gives the history of the songs and 
the manner of their introduction. It is an attractive book and 
should aid community singing as well as the school and the home. 

“Catholic Postage Stamps of the World” (C. J. Reilly, M.D., 
Thomasville, Ga. 50 cents) is a pamphlet listing over 400 different 
stamps that were issued to commemorate some Catholic event of 
history, or some saint or Catholic hero. It is enlightening to see 
how many countries, even Protestant ones, have thus paid tribute 
to the Church. The Catholic philatelist will find it a great help 
in arranging a unique and stimulating collection. 





Books Received.—7 iis lis! is published without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


Anti-DEpression Lecistation. $1.50. American Institute of Banking. 

Carptnat Newman anp WILLIAM Frovupe, F.R.S. G. H. Harper. $2.00. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 

CarTEsI0, rancesco Olgiati. Vita e Pensiero. 

Cuecsury Aspsey. Denis Mackail. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran 

Da Guciretmo p’Auvercne a San Tomaso p’Aguino. Amato Masnova. 
Vita e Pensiero. 

Dovuste Door. Elizabeth McFadden. $1.50. French. 

Freperat Arp to Epvucation. Compiles by J. E. Johnsen. Wilson. 

First Communion CaTECHISM. ev. P. Henry Sullivan. Grady. 

Horizon or Experience, Tue. C. Delisle Burns. $3.50. Norton. 

Joun R. Morr. Basil Mathews. $3.00. Harper. 

Manunattan Love Sonc. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Mary or Scortann. Maxwell Anderson. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Morton’s Forty. J. B. Morton. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Mystery or THE Carpe Cop Tavern, Tue. P. A. Taylor, $2.00. Norton. 

Mystery or Stigmata, Tue. Jeanne Danemarie. 5/. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 

$1.00. World 


Nationa, Recovery 
Peace Foundation. 

Op Jesuit Tratts 1n Penn’s Forest. Leo G. Fink. $1.50. Panlist Press. 

Puystcian’s Art, Tue. A. G. Gibson. $3.00. Oxford University Press. 

Pursuit or Hapr:ness. Tue. Lawrence and A. M. Langner. $2.00. French. 

Roses: Rep ann Wuite anp Gorp. Sister Caterina, O.P. Benziger. 

Seven Last Worps, Tue. Rev. John F. Burns. 50 cents. Bruce. 

Strver Run, Tue. William Heyliger. $2.00. Appleton-Century. 

SoutnHwortn Scores. Ralph aenre, Barbour. $2.00. Appleton-Century. 

Sovuventr or Mount Metreray’s First Centenary. 4/. Gill. 

Tuey Att Sanc. Edward B. Marks. $3.50. Viking. 

Vittace Tare. Phil Stong. $2.00. Harcourt, Brace. 

Wuo Rures America? Tohn McConaughy. $3.00. Longmans, Green. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


“ Poor Lady More!” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

i suggest that Father Peter J. Bernarding read something be- 
sides the article on Sir Thomas More in the “ Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” and Daniel Sargent’s book before so confidently charging 
me with being in error as to Lady More’s lack of book-learning. 
I should have remembered the letter to her upon the burning of 
the barns, but I was thinking of More’s letters from the Tower. 
The letter to which Father Bernarding refers is to be found in 
More’s “ English Works” and was included in Stapleton’s Latin 
life (translated into English in 1928), and is alluded to by Harps- 
field, whose work was first published in 1931, three hundred and 
seventy-four years after it was written. (The lives by Roper 
and Cresacre More I do not have by me.) These are the works 
Father Bernarding should have consulted. 

What I said was that “it was more likely than not” that Lady 
More could not read. And, despite the letter in question, I still 
think that probable. A series of letters to his wife (such as 
More wrote to his daughter Margaret) would of course make 
my position untenable. But a single letter proves nothing. It 
might well have been intended to have been read aloud to Lady 
More by one of the members of her household. And its occasion 
(the burning of the barns) was just such a domestic calamity as 
would call for very special comfort in the case of so careful a 
housewife as “ Dame Alice.” More’s letters to Margaret, on the 
other hand, with their messages to Alice (and sometimes mild 
family jokes at her expense) suggest that Lady More did not get 
letters because she could not have read them. 

Moreover the accounts left by Erasmus, Stapleton, and Harps- 
field of the way More taught his children to read books, and his 
wife to sing, seem to indicate that the instruction was confined 
to singing in her case because Lady More (who was several 
years older than her husband) had neither the inclination nor 
the capacity at her age for study. That she had to be taught 
singing at all argues her lack of education. It would not do so 
today, of course, but it did then, when music was considered an 
essential and elementary part of ordinary cultivation. We are 
explicitly told by the early biographers that More caused his first 
wife (Jane Colt, who was seventeen at the time of her marriage) 
“to be instructed in learning and in all kinde of musicke” (Harps- 
field, p. 93). 

There is no space here to go into the matter in further detail, 
but I think that anyone who will take the trouble to examine the 
primary sources for the life of Sir Thomas More will not be quite 
so sure as Father Bernarding is that I am in error. I do not 
assert Lady More’s illiteracy as a fact, but merely hold it as a 
probability. 

Washington. THEODORE MAYNARD. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

First, Mr. Theodore Maynard in his article in the issue of 
America for January 27 “ Poor Lady More,” surmised that Lady 
More was illiterate. He remarked that there was no record of 
even having written a letter. 

Second, Father Bernarding [in America, February 17] came to 
her rescue: she could at least read; there was a beautiful letter to 
her from her husband. 

Third, I should lixe to say that she could also at least write. 
She wrote a letter to Secretary Cromwell begging for mercy on 
her and her imprisoned husband. (See “ Letters and Papers, Henry 
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VIII” vol. III, 800.) She said that she had to sell her wearing 
apparel to pay fifteen shillings a week for More’s board in the 
Tower. She asked if she might see the king, and assured the king 
that he would not catch the plague from her, as her ploughman 
who had recently died had not really died of the plague at all. 
She asked most pitifully for Cromwell’s “ most favorable help in 
our great heaviness.” But she did not refer to herself as “ Poor 
Lady More.” Rather she spoke of her husband as “ My Poor 
Husband.” 


South Natick, Mass. DANIEL SARGENT. 


Progress of the Chant 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Justin in his letter to AMERICA approves Father Boyle 
concerning the “non-compliance of some of our Catholic institu- 
tions of learning, convents, yes, and even monasteries, to the ex- 
press commands (not requests) of the Holy See.” Although sad 
to admit, this is altogether true. 

As regards the “little ditties that were sung at the Sisters’ re- 
ception or profession years ago”—they were no doubt inspired 
from an ardent love of God, but it is deplorable that these should 
substitute in the Offices the pure Gregorian Chant. The Chant 
possesses all the simplicity, the beauty, the majesty, the grandeur 
that religion can give. 

Father Justin has warmly commended the work done by various 
communities in keeping with the “ Motu Proprio.” May I add to 
his list? The Sisters of the Presentation of Mary, an order of 
French nuns whose motherhouse on the American continent is in 
St. Hyacinth, Canada, are staunch followers of the Pope’s orders. 

Ever since the Holy See decreed that Gregorian Chant was to 
be sung in the Offices of the Church, they have fully conformed 
to its commands. In their various convents this is also the case. 
At the Academy of the Presentation of Mary in Hudson, N. H. 
(where I am a humble student), the study of the Chant is part 
of the curriculum. From the fifth graders to the college students, 
every one studies it and loves it. There are regular rehearsals 
four days a week. High Mass (the Ordinary and the Proper, not 
a part of which is omitted) and Vespers are sung every Sunday 
and on the principal feasts. (This is rendered comparatively easy, 
since we have lessons in sight-reading and voice culture.) 

Hudson, N. H. Beatrice A. BELISLE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Readers of your admirable magazine may be interested in a 
statement concerning Gregorian Chant at Saint Clara Academy, 
Sinsinawa, Wisc. Throughout the scholastic year a Missa Cantata 
in Gregorian music is sung every Sunday and on the principal 
feast days by the entire Congregation. The Proper of the Mass 
is sung on alternate Sundays by groups of students of the Academy, 
postulants, or novices. During the year, a course in Appreciation 
of Gregorian music is given, when three or four Plain Chant 
Masses are studied. The phonograph records of the chants sung 
by monks of Solesmes are of invaluable aid in this study. 

Prejudice against Plain Chant is generally due to the lack of 
understanding that it is musical prayer and that it can not be 
judged by the standard of music alone. A failure to comprehend 
and interpret correctly its spirit is not infrequently the cause of 
wretched rendition which brings it enemies. An artistic and re- 
ligious interpretation like that of the Solesmes monks reveals such 
spiritual beauty that even the prejudiced listener will sooner or 
later be converted to this music worthy of association with the 
Liturgy of the Church. 

It is encouraging to observe in the young student that taste and 
ability develop as the liturgical consciousness increases. 

Sinsinawa, Wisc. StsterR M. HyacrtntTHa. 


“First Negro Parish in U. S.” 
To the Editor of America: 
In the issue of America for January 27 Father Lambert Schrott, 
O.S.B., had some observations to make on my recent article. 
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“First Negro Parish in the United States.” Father Lambert is 
an historian in possession of many interesting facts concerning the 
Negro, and I would be pleased to see some articles from his pen. 
Concerning his letter, however, I should like to make the follow- 
ing observations : 

First, he said I gave “the impression that only Baltimore had 
Catholic Negroes in 1791” and then proceeded to prove that 
Philadelphia had received and cared for many of the San Domini- 
can refugees. (1) If Father Lambert will again read my article, 
he will note that I specifically said: “The whole fleet sailed 
towards the States, the greatest number of ships heading for 
Baltimore and Philadelphia.” That certainly is not an exclusive 
statement and leaves room for some of the vessels to have landed 
at several rorts, which they did, as a matter of fact. (2) Further- 
more, Father Lambert is not careful to distinguish between Negro 
Catholics in general (of which there were a goodly number in 
various parts of the country from earliest times) and the San 
Dominicans. (3) And finally, my article was on the first Negro 
parish in the United States, not the first services held for Negro 
Catholics in the United States, which is quite another thing. Very 
probably all the cities which received a contingent of the San 
Dominicans began separate services for them at approximately 
the same time, so there is nothing to be gained by a dispute as 
to priority on that point. 

Consequently, the first part of Father Lambert’s letter is not 
ad rem to my article. 

Second, concerning the second part of the letter—the part the 
Redemptorists had in the care of Baltimore’s colored Catholics. 
The Redemptorists have a special claim to honor for this in their 
own right. It was not at all necessary for me to drag them into 
my article by the hair of their heads. Father Anwander’s name 
is held in benediction by the Oblate Sisters, who rightly regard 
him as their savior and second founder. He gave them and the 
colored Catholics who worshipped in the Sister’s chapel un- 
stinted care. But his glory rightly belongs to the story of the 
Oblate Sisters where Grace Sherwood has fittingly enshrined him 
in her “ The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years.” To make a dis- 
tinction, only casually would Father Anwander have fitted into 
the tale of St. Francis Xavier’s parish. With Father Miller, the 
Jesuit, however, it is just the reverse. He would fit in only casual- 
ly with the Oblate Sisters, of whom he was director, but primarily 
with St. Francis Xavier’s parish because he was the first pastor 
and founder of the parish church. 

I am sure Father Lambert will forgive me if with one eye on 
the editorial scissors I omitted mention of many interesting facts 
which were not strictly ad rem. Even as it is, the space allowed 
my article would indicate that the Editor of AMERICA was in good 
humor at the time he passed it. 


Baltimore. Joun T. Grirarp, S.S.J. 


State Sterilization Statistics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your illuminating article in the issue of America for Febru- 
ary 10, captioned “ Sterilization Is Criminal Folly!” ought to 
seep thoroughly through the intelligence of all sensible and non- 
fanatic people. Not only do you clearly state the Church’s coura- 
geously unyielding attitude toward human sterilization for racial 
betterment, but you very convincingly show, with Dr. Fraser’s 
able assistance, that the movement is founded in false or at least 
poorly established biological theories. 

But (and sad is the but) will the rank and file of the in- 
habitants of Moronia listen to reason? Will the legislators of the 
States not yet corralled by the eugenists hearken to your well- 
maneuvered arguments that human sterilization, whether by 
salpingectomy, vasectomy, the Roentgen rays, hormone-injection, 
and what not, is criminal folly? Alas! The history of the law- 
mints in our several and sundry States does not yield any sub- 
stantial reason for happy hopes. The rank and file of our people 
usually, with a hue and a cry, rush to the support of any foolish 
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fad, provided that it is championed by half-baked scientists and 
pseudo-scientists. 

As you know, long before Hitlerized Germany enacted its 
sterilization law—“a striking exemplification of the utter neglect 
of personal rights and the exaggeration of the rights of the State” 
—the majority of the States in our liberty-loving country had writ- 
ten sterilization laws into their codes. Most of these laws are 
considerably more foolhardy and asinine than the German law of 
January 1. 

Let us see how the States stand in this matter. According to 
the statistics that I have (up to 1931), there are twenty-seven 
States where sterilization laws are enforced, more or less actively. 
The galaxy follows: Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Indiana (1907, the pioneer State), Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In New Jersey, Nevada, and New York, the enacted laws, after 
being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Courts of the 
said States in 1913, 1918, and 1920 respectively, were repealed and 
never replaced. 

In eleven States legislation was attempted at various times but 
not successfully. These so-far sensible States are: Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Texas. In eight States there 
seems to be “nothing doing,” though sterilization is very prob- 
ably privately practised in many of the State institutions of these 
States. The States are: Arkansas, Florida, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Wyoming, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Several foreign countries besides Germany have enacted ster- 
ilization laws, but in England, the Eugenic Society is still waging 
a persuasive but fruitless campaign to institute the eugenic steriliza- 
tion of mental defectives and various psychotics. A sterilization 
bill for eugenic purposes was actually introduced in 1929, but 
failed of passage. 

Only once has compulsory human sterilization come up before 
the United States Supreme Court for adjudication and that was 
the notorious Virginia case, Buck versus Bell. On May 2, 1927, 
the United States Supreme Court, having voted eight to one, 
decided that the Virginia compulsory sterilization law was con- 
stitutional. The dissenting vote was that of Mr. Justice Butler, 
a Catholic. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the following “ astoundingly brief 
and unusually platitudinous” opinion and he who runs may read: 


There can be no doubt that so far as procedure is con- 
cerned the rights of the patient are most carefully con- 
sidered, and as every step in this case was taken in scrupu- 
lous compliance with the statute . . . there is no doubt that 
in that respect the plaintiff in error (Carrie Buck) has had 
due process of law. 

We have seen more than once that the public weliare may 
call upon the best citizens for their lives. It would be 
strange if it could not call upon those who already sap the 
strength of the State for these lesser sacrifices, often not 
felt to be such by those concerned, in order to prevent our 
being swamped with incompetence. It is better for all the 
world if, instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring 
for crime, or to let them starve for their imbecility, society 
can prevent those who are manifestly unfit, from continuing 
their kind. . . . Tivee generations of imbeciles are enough. 


That is, the unfortunate Carrie Buck, the feeble-minded mother 
of a feeble-minded child, was herself the daughter of a feeble- 
minded mother. Hence we have Justice Holmes’ “three genera- 
tions of imbeciles.” 

And thus we see that, though human sterilization for eugenic 
purposes is undoubtedly “criminal folly,” eight Justices of the 
Supreme Court, mainly “in order to prevent our being swamped 
with incompetence,” have decided that, when surrounded by the 
necessary legal safeguards, it is constitutional. 

Baltimore. (Rev.) Josep J. Ayn, S.J. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on February 26 
asked Congress for legislation to create a Federal com- 
munications commission which would control transmis- 
sion by telephone, telegraph, wireless, and cable. It would 
have the powers now exercised by the Radio Commission 
over wireless communication and by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over telephones, telegraphs, and cables. 
The President said the commission would then study prob- 
lems connected with communications and submit sugges- 
tions for further legislation to the next Congress. On 
February 27 legislation for such a commission was in- 
troduced in both the Senate and the House. On Feb- 
ruary 28 the President outlined a threefold relief pro- 
gram to give special consideration to the needs of the 
unemployed and destitute. It is to be a sequel to the 
Civil Works program, and is to be aimed at gradual re- 
habilitation of the unemployed. The NRA’s open hear- 
ings for criticism began on February 27. General John- 
son offered a vigorous defense on that day, admitting 
that mistakes had been made, but asserting that the NRA 
had fulfilled its original estimate as to the number of 
men that would be put to work and the extent to which 
mass purchasing power would be increased. He an- 
nounced that a new Blue Eagle campaign was about to 
begin, together with a new drive for compliance. He also 
suggested twelve points by which codes might be im- 
proved, such as uniform and equitable national price 
stabilization in certain cases, adequate labor and consumer 
representation, and reductions in hours per week and in- 
creases in hourly wages. Spokesmen for labor, the con- 
sumer, and the small businessman swamped the deputies 
at five conferences. Criticism was made of the manner 
in which codes were framed and their administration, 
together with suggestions for improvement. On the fol- 
lowing day, the representatives claimed that the National 
Recovery program was endangered by practices permitted 
under codes approved by Administrator Johnson and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Mrs. Pinchot, wife of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, stated that employers, especially the large 
steel companies, were flouting the labor provisions of the 
Recovery Act. Representatives of several States declared 
that manufacturers had used codes to raise their prices. 
On February 22, Secretary Wallace accused, in a formal 
complaint, ten of the largest meat-packing houses of the 
country on eight specific counts of conspiring since 1927 
to control and manipulate prices, creating a monopoly and 
forcing competitors out of business. President Roosevelt 
wrote Speaker Rainey on February 26 that he would not 
approve the Patman $2,400,000,000 bonus bill, and de- 
clared that if the measure was passed he would veto it. 
On the following day, the Senate passed the Independent 
Offices bill, adding to it $354,000,000 in benefits for vet- 
erans and Federal employes. The House passed the 


tax bill on February 21 by a vote of 388 to 7, and on 
February 24 the Brunner bill, providing for emergency 
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use of the Army Air Corps to carry the mails, 248 to 81. 


Progress in Disarmament Agreement.—Some rays 
of hope appeared to emerge from the clouds that sur- 
rounded the tour of Captain Anthony Eden, chief of the 
British delegation to the world disarmament conference, 
as he approached the heads of the various European gov- 
ernments. In Rome, the only notable difference between 
the British and the Italian disarmament plans seemed to 
be one of degree; and the British plan was said to have 
been accepted as a basis of negotiations by the Italian 
Government. The Germans, too, were reported as con- 
sidering the British scheme favorably. The Germans were 
said to agree to retain only defensive weapons and de- 
fensive aircraft; to an international control of the Ger- 
man storm troops and special guards; and to a short- 
service army of 300,000. Full acceptance of the British 
plans would involve the return to the conference at Geneva. 
This left France, if the other three Powers were in agree- 
ment, in the position of being the ultimate cause of wreck- 
ing the disarmament conference, a position which the 
French have never been willing to take. American cor- 
respondents commented on the contrast between the unan- 
imity of French popular opinion, from the highest to the 
lowest, to the effect that Germany was certainly prepar- 
ing for war, with the remarkably peaceful frame of mind 
apparently prevalent in Germany. A broad program for 
building up the military strength of France was under 
consideration by the French Cabinet. The plan included 
more troops and airplanes, with completion of naval ves- 
sels now under construction. Improvement of defenses 
and of equipment, and building of roads were contem- 
plated. In spite of all this, the French door was not 
wholly closed to the British plan, particularly if the 
status quo were to be guaranteed, and France were al- 
lowed to reorganize her defenses within the limits of an 
agreement. 


Soviet War Preparations.—More and more elaborate 
preparations were being made by the Soviet Government 
for the supposedly impending war in the Far East. Troops 
to the number of several hundred thousands were being 
concentrated along the Amur River, the boundary be- 
tween Siberia and Manchuria; and at various strategic 
points. Some 600 army airplanes were in readiness in 
Siberia, of which 100 were four-motored bombing planes. 
Defenses were being strengthened, and an extensive con- 
struction of submarines was said to be under way. At 
home, with the continual jacking-up of industrial dis- 
cipline, the marked superiority of the army factories over 
those devoted to civilian production was becoming in- 
creasingly evident ; with a corresponding set of advantages 
for the workers under the army regime. The steady 
movement towards the increased centralization of indus- 
try was helping to put the nation more completely on a 
war footing. In the meanwhile, a resounding welcome 
was given in Moscow to the three Bulgarian Communists, 
George Dimitroff, Blagoi Popoff, and Wassil Taneff im- 
plicated in the burning of the Reichstag and recently 
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liberated by the German Government in exchange for 
Soviet prisoners, at their arrival by airplane in Moscow 
on February 27. 


French Investigations.—Popular attention in France 
was focused last week on the series of investigations 
consequent to the Stavisky scandal. The criminal in- 
quiry at Bayonne went forward, though without notable 
progress. The investigation into the murder of Examin- 
ing-Magistrate Prince, slain as he was about to offer 
testimony of national interest, held the center of atten- 
tion, while the press grew more clamorous in the charge 
that the investigation was being bungled. The committee 
looking into the responsibility for the February 6 riots 
heard further charges and counter-charges. The com- 
mittee inquiring into the delays by which Stavisky had 
escaped justice issued a sensational report explicitly blam- 
ing former Attorney General, G. Pressard, who is ex- 
Premier Chautemps’ brother-in-law. A demand for the 
indictment of Albert Dalimier, Minister of Colonies in 
the Daladier Cabinet, was voiced by Jean Legrand, who 
insisted that the key to the Stavisky scandal was to be 
found in ministerial circles, and pointed out that that 
was the only group not yet subjected to judicial investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, Parliament acted in the national budget 
crisis. The Senate voted the budget bill and sent it back 
to the Chamber, where, with some changes, it was also 
passed. The bill showed an excess in receipts of 9,000,000 
francs over expenditures. But everyone admitted that 
this was a paper surplus only. Hence, the new Premier 
was given blanket power to effect reductions of expendi- 
tures by decree, and a further bill enabling him to decree 
tariff modifications was also passed by both Senate and 
Chamber. With the Treasury almost empty and still 
suffering from heavy demands for re-imbursement of the 
short-term bonds, and with tax returns certain to be low 
for the next six months, financial experts were laying 
plans by which the Government could’ float a 10,000,- 
000,000 franc loan. 


Sandino Treacherously Slain.—At the airport just 
outside of Managua, on the night of February 21, Na- 
tional Guardsmen suddenly executed Gen. Augusto San- 
dino, his brother Socrates, and his two aides, Francisco 
Estrado and Juan Pablo Umanzor. General Sandino, 
who had made peace with President Juan Sacasa a year 
ago, was returning in an automobile with a party, which 
included his father and Minister of Agriculture Sal- 
vatierra, after having dinner with the President. As the 
car drew up to the Campo de Marte, the main palace gate, 
it was halted by Guardsmen who forced all to get out. 
General Sandino, his brother, and his two aides were then 
seized, put into a motor truck with a squad of soldiers, 
and rushed to the Managua airport, where the four were 
lined up and mowed down by machine guns. The efforts of 
the United States to capture General Sandino before he 
made peace with the new Sacasa Government was spread 
over five and a half years and cost the United States 
Marine Corps more than 120 lives and several million 
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dollars. President Sacasa vehemently denounced the as- 
sassination and ordered an investigation to punish “with- 
out fear or favor” those found guilty. Even his political 
adversaries did not accuse the President of any connec- 
tion with the assassination. It was thought to have been 
instigated by Gen. Anastacio Somaza, head of the Na- 
tional Guard, who was a candidate for the Presidency 
and was known to be extremely jealous of Sandino’s wide 
popularity. The entire Latin-American press deplored 
his death and compared him with such heroes as San 
Martin, Moreno, and Bolivar. 


Developments in Germany.—The anniversary of 
Adolf Hitler’s first attempt at leadership of National 
Socialism fourteen years ago, solemnly celebrated on Feb- 
ruary 25, was made Heroes’ Memorial Day. On the 
eve of these ceremonies Hitler proclaimed his disregard 
for triumphs abroad, his concern for unity and military 
fervor at home, and opposition to all rumors of a mon- 
archy. After much wrangling with Russia over the re- 
tention of Dimitroff, Popoff, and Taneff, acquitted of 
the Reichstag arson crime, Goering’s stubbornness yielded 
to Hitler’s desire of peace, and the three prisoners were 
released and sent by airplane to Moscow. Germany was 
abandoning its belligerent attitude towards its neighbors. 
The ten-year non-aggression pact with Poland signed on 
January 26 went into effect February 24. The increas- 
ing alarm shown strongly by Italy and to a lesser degree 
by France and Great Britain caused Chancelor Hitler to 
suppress the threatening Habicht, whose broadcasting was 
leading Germany into a weak position. The Protestant 
Church under Reich Bishop Mueller, whose confidence 
was increasing daily, seemed completely under Nazi con- 
trol. By his decrees all opposition was made treason to 
the unity of the nation; all churches were required to 
have only loyal Nazi pastors; a foreign office was created 
to cultivate better relations with Protestantism outside 
of Germany. In spite of this the Free Evangelical Synod 
called upon pastors and elders to refuse obedience to 
the present Nazi organization, and some of the churches 
refused to give up their deposed pastors. His Berlin 
congregation was determined to fight for the restora- 
tion of Rev. Martin Niemoeller. The Catholic situation 
grew daily more precarious, with the outlook dark for 
Religious Orders, clergy, and laity. Open threats to 
destroy organizations of youth, to prevent Cardinal 
Schulte’s comprehensive program for Catholic Action, 
and to penalize denominational education, pointed to the 
difficulties holding up negotiations in regard to the Con- 
cordat. Pope Pius XI took a firm stand in protecting 
Cardinal von Faulhaber by making him Papal Legate, 
thus protecting his person from arrest or physical vio- 
lence. 


Quiet in Austria—In spite of the flood of rumors 
which were deluging Vienna and the foreign press, 
Chancelor Dollfuss and his Government seemed to be in 
full control. While the Heimwehr seemed all powerful 
and was successfully carrying out its Fascist program of 





destroying democratic forms of local government in out- 
lying territories, Prince von Starhemberg declared him- 
self free of all personal ambition and pledged himself and 
the Heimwehr to back Dollfuss solidly in his reconstruc- 
tion plans. The Chancelor promised a new constitution 
within three weeks, maintaining a middle-road policy, 
but it was generally conceded that he could not long 
prevent a complete surrender to the Heimwehr’s ideal 
of a Fascist State patterned on the Italian. Strong rumors 
of a return to the Monarchy indicated a leaning towards 
the restoration of the Hapsburgs, but the whole problem 
was postponed as inopportune. 


Belgians’ New King.—Leopold III in his first address 
from the throne promised to make every effort to revive 
labor, industry, and commerce. His speech, during which 
he touched upon the nation’s independence and territorial 
integrity as well as upon its aspirations towards peace, 
was enthusiastically received. On the following day the 
newly crowned monarch and his Queen attended Mass 
at St. Gudule, where a Te Deum was sung. The brief 
exchange of greetings between the King and Cardinal 
Van Roey emphasized the religious sentiments entertained 
by the young monarch and received world-wide publicity. 
The Cabinet, after a formal resignation, was re-installed. 
while the Communists staged a stormy session in the 
Chamber. 


Britain’s Shipping Policy.—The British Government 
consented to give financial aid to the Clydeside shipping 
industry so that the new liner “ 534” might be completed. 
The recent merger of the North Atlantic fleet of the 
Cunard and the White Star Line resulted in an agree- 
ment between the merger company and the Government 
that allowed the Treasury to advance £3,000,000 for the 
completion of the new boat and £1,500,000 as capital 
for the company. It was also reported that the Treasury 
would ask for further legislative power to advance £5,- 
000,000 for the construction of another fast liner. This 
subsidy on the part of the Government was said to have 
given employment to over 3,000 men. Meanwhile, on 
February 28 a common policy for the protection of the 
shipping interests was agreed upon by the British Chamber 
of Shipping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners As- 
sociation. With a view to restoring prosperity to world 
trade the ship owners submitted the following program: 
(1) the British Government should join other creditor 
nations in formulating sound principles for the restora- 
tion of international trade in the form of obligations on 
creditor nations to receive in payment from their debtors’ 
goods and services, to cooperate in the stabilization of 
prices, and restore the freedom of the seas for inter- 
national trade; (2) imperial preference should be enjoyed 
only by those countries giving reciprocal preference to 
British exports and shipping; (3) the severe taxations 
and regulations imposed on British shipping over periods 
of prosperity should now be revised. 


United Ireland Party.—Reports coming from the Irish 
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Free State indicated that General O’Duffy’s Blue Shirts 
have become a permanent association with fixed objectives. 
According to the General the political party system as 
existing at present in the Free State would be replaced by 
a “dictatorship of the people” a via media between the 
old parliamentary form of government and a modern 
dictatorship. Its economic policy would consist of voca- 
tional guilds representing every important industry and 
profession in cooperation with the Government. The 
ultimate goal would be the unification of the nation by 
exterminating party strife. 


Manchukuoan Emperor Enthroned.—Iin the new 


capital of the ancient domain wrested from China, the Jap- 
anese-controlled Empire of Manchukuo was ceremonially 
created on March 1 by the enthronement of young Henry 
Pu Yi, the last of the Manchu dynasty. Clad in gor- 
geous silk robes, he left the new imperial palace of Hsin- 
king to begin the imposing ceremonies which made him 
Emperor Kang Teh of the new Japanese-Manchurian Em- 
pire, which henceforth will be known as “ Ta Manchu Ti 
Kuo.” At noon the new Emperor ascended his richly 
carved ebony throne in the imperial palace, and the boom- 
ing of 101 guns proclaimed the establishment of a new 
Government over 30,000,000 people. 


The Fall of Lerroux.—Toward the end of last month 
Minister of the Interior Martinez Barrios, on the excuse 
of safeguarding public order, issued a decree by which 
religious funerals were forbidden throughout the nation 
without permit from local authorities. Because the major- 
ity of Spanish municipal authorities are Socialists, Cath- 
olics saw in this move a threat of discrimination against 
freedom of cult. Their indignant protests resulted in the 
resignations of Sr. Barrios, together with that of Finance 
Minister Larra. When the Premier asked for two new 
Right members to fill the posts, President Alcala Zamora 
replied that the issues involved were too serious to be 
solved by a mere substitution of Cabinet members. Where- 
upon the Lerroux Coalition Cabinet resigned. At this 
writing, the President was consulting party leaders with 
a view to forming a new Government. It was reported 
that former Premier Azafia, fearful that a Right Gov- 
ernment would lead the nation back to monarchy, was de- 
manding the dissolution of the Cortes and new elections. 





A new aspect of the doughty Chancelor of 
Austria will be pointed out next week by John 
LaFarge in “ What Does Dollfuss Want?” 

A timely article will also be “ The Birthplace 
of St. Patrick,” by John W. Moran. 

The events leading up to the recent crisis in 
Spain will be described by Lawrence A. Ferns- 
worth in “ The New Deal in Spain.”’ 

Newman’s great antagonist will be studied by 
Everett J. Conway in ‘‘ Charles Kingsley, War- 
rior and Emotionalist.” 

Floyd Anderson will uncover some interesting 
facts in “ Violating the NRA.” 




















